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MAIN DRIVE BEHIND JAPANESE 
NATIONAL POLICIES 


GALEN M. FIsHER 


F a decade past the publicity organs of the Army, the 
Navy, and many other agencies in Japan have been shouting, “Pre- 
pare for the Crisis.” They early succeeded in arousing a mild de- 
gree of alarm among the general population, but it took the out- 
break of the China Incident to sweep away all effective resistance 
to a recasting of national ideas and policies which is nothing short 
of revolutionary. Like some subterranean upheaval, mighty social 
and political forces have been changing the face of the nation. The 
Japanese are right when they talk about a “New Order in East 
Asia,” but that order is much wider and deeper than anything 
they have been able to convey to the sceptical West by their vague 
and inept pronouncements. I propose, therefore, to probe beneath 
the surface and try to discover some of the driving ideas underneath 
Japanese imperial policies. There are at least three such ideas. 

The first is Kod6, the Imperial Way. To the occidental reader 
this is simply an odd term which whets his mild curiosity. But to 
every Japanese it is freighted with a store of precious associations. 
They make his pulse beat faster, for around them cluster adoration 
of the Imperial House, pride in his nation’s history, consciousness 
of belonging to a divinely guided people. The average Japanese 
would doubtless be as much nonplussed to define Kéd6 as would 
the average American to define the American Way. The reason is 
that K6d6, to the common man, is more a complex of emotions 
than it is an intellectual concept. But upon closer analysis, Kod6 
turns out to be a religious sentiment or cult, a code of ethics, and a 
political principle, albeit none of these can be stated with legal pre- 
cision. The term K6d6 was given currency and popular appeal 
shortly after the Manchurian Incident of 1931 by the preachments 
of General Araki, one of the most respected advocates of moral re- 
form and national expansion. 

In its religious aspect, Kd6 is intertwined with Shinto mythology, 
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with its declaration of the divine nature of the Imperial House. 
Thus the earliest Japanese book, Kojiki, which is often called the 
Japanese Bible, says that “The Sacred Throne was established when 
the Heavens and the Earth became separated.” This faith is em. 
bodied in the Imperial Constitution in the words: “The Emperor 
is sacred and inviolable,” and in the official Commentary, by Prince 
Ito, we find: “The Emperor is Heaven-descended, divine and sacred; 
He is preeminent above all His subjects.” But it is always important 
to recall that the term “divine,” in Shinto, “lies between superman 
and super-human or incorporeal being ... the divine and the 
human and all nature make one whole, and the whole being god, 
the parts are also gods.” (Nitobe: Lectures on Japan, pp. 148, 151.) 

Government pronouncements have clearly stated that homage to 
the Emperor and the Imperial Ancestors does not have the charac- 
ter of the religious worship paid to the universal God. At the same 
time, it must be recognized that many a Japanese makes no such 
distinction, and that some zealous preachers of Kéd6 are striving 
to force Christians and other enlightened fellow-subjects to place 
the Emperor on a par with God. Harried by patriotic heresy-hunters, 
one Christian pastor is reported to have proposed that the Sun-God- 
dess, ancestress of the Emperor, should be made the second member 
of a divine Quaternity. Such ideas would be absurd if they were 
not so serious. A nation at war is both serious and unbalanced. 
Japan has been engaged for three years in a great war, and wartime 
patriotism has been whipped up to the point where everything must 
be done and anything must be believed which will help win that 
war. Hence it is not to be wondered at that K6dé6, with its rootage 
in a vague and mystical notion of the divine origin of the Imperial 
House and of the nation itself, should distort and magnify that no- 
tion into a rigid dogma and become an instrument at once of 
passionate patriotism and of relentless persecution. 

As a code of ethics, KGdé is almost as vague as it is in its theology. 
The central principle is the innate purity of the human soul. As 
Dr. Nitobe says (op. cit., pp. 148, 151): “The doctrine of Kami- 
Nagara precludes from Shinto any idea of original sin. . . . It be- 
lieves in the existence of the inner light, the divine seed, but, going 
no farther or deeper, it stops where Matthew Arnold stops, by 
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Main Drive Behind Japanese National Policies 
teaching that sweetness and light are not only a normal but an 


Ous 

he ideal condition to strive after. In fact, Shinto did not teach us to 
vhen pray for forgiveness of sins, but for the sweet things of this life, for 
em. happiness but not for blessedness. . . . Emphasize as best he may 
eror the diviner element in our nature, the most consistent Shintoist 
‘ince cannot be blind to its weaker side, and the deeper he probes into his 
red: own heart, the clearer grows his discovery how far short of godlike 
tant purity his thought and practice fall. . . . Shinto is unmoral. ... 
nan To be godlike constrains no abstemious life. The gods do not deny 
the themselves. Only they never indulge in excesses.” 

‘od, If this were all of the K6d6 moral code, it would make a feeble 
) gospel to be spread over the world; but it has been reinforced with 


elements from bushid6, the code of the medieval samurai, such as 
courage, loyalty, fortitude, and self-sacrifice. The resultant is a com- 


ac- 

me posite akin to what an American would have if he blended the 
ch Greek élan vital, moderation, and justice, with the ideal of “conduct 
ng worthy of a Christian gentleman.” At any rate, advocates of Kodé 
ce firmly believe that Japan has been divinely commissioned to confer 
5, this superior way of life upon a benighted and demoralized world. 
d- They are determined to begin the process by setting up the New 


Order in East Asia. 

As a political principle, Kad6 is immovably committed to the im- 
perial monarchy and to the aristocracy which buttresses the throne. 
It is therefore the implacable foe of communism. Some of the ad- 
vocates of K6d6 have gone so far as to toy with the idea of state 
socialism, in which economic life should be administered for the 
equal benefit of all the people, by the Emperor and his representa- 
tives, in the spirit of Carlyle’s benevolent despot. Some Army vision- 
aries were eager to try out the system a few years ago in Manchuria; 
but they soon discovered that the economic system was more com- 
plicated than they had supposed, and that Manchuria was insep- 
arably enmeshed with a world run on different principles. Be that 
as it may, bolshevistic communism, as embodied in the U.S.S.R., 
is Kd6’s enemy Number 1. Several leading Japanese told me last 
summer that the first object of the China war was to checkmate 
Russia, and none of them would grant for a moment that the war 
was fostering communism in China by forcing China into the arms 
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of Russia and by driving the people to desperation through the 
destruction of their livelihood and old way of life. 

Although the state-socialistic Army group failed in their economic 
scheme for Manchuria, it was Army initiative that led to the estab. 
lishment of the effective Department of Social Welfare (literally, 
Department of the Warm, Thick, hence Abundant, Life) in Japan 
itself. This new Department is headed by a Cabinet minister, For 
decades there had been a Bureau of Social Affairs in the Depart. 
ment of Home Affairs, which concerned itself mainly with charity 
organizations and relief. It is said that the demand of the Army 
leaders for replacing this Bureau with a full-fledged Department 
grew out of their alarm over the physical deterioration revealed by 
the examination of conscripts. Upon deliberation by military and 
civil experts, it was decided that the physical problem should not 
be attacked alone, but as part of a broad program calculated to 
“stabilize the livelihood” and strengthen the efficiency and stamina 
of the people. 

The emphasis now being laid by the Japanese at the helm in 
Manchukuo on Odé, the Kingly Way, indicates Japan’s intention 
to make K6d6 an instrument to bind peoples of Chinese culture to 
the Greater Empire by psychological no less than by political and 
economic bonds; for Odé (in Chinese, Wangtao) may be construed 
(by Japanese), to be the Chinese equivalent of K6d6. The Chinese 
who are drawn under the sway of Japan may therefore congratulate 
themselves, it is implied, on returning to the cultural home of their 
ancestors. 


en second driving idea is this: The New International Order 

must be based on the domination of a few Master-states, the 
culturally advanced and efficient nations. Japan is deeply convinced 
that she is qualified to be the Master-state of the Orient. She also 
believes that she has great contributions to make to the enrichment 
of humanity as a whole, and that it is her manifest destiny to push 
through all obstacles toward these goals. Any means necessary to 
attain the goals are justified, for self-realization and self-preservation 
are the supreme laws of the state. It follows that international law 
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Main Drive Behind Japanese National Policies 
will no longer be universal, but will be subservient to the dominant 
sates. Under this conception of international law, treaties like the 
Nine Power Treaty will be laid on the shelf when they block the 
advance of the Master-states, for the treaties are not ends, but merely 
temporary means to allay friction among states. Likewise, the cus- 
tom of declaring war may be set aside and belligerent rights as- 
sumed as far as may be advantageous, that is, as far as other domi- 
nant powers will permit. 

In line with the foregoing, Japanese statesmen today, under the 
lead of the Army, stand unblushingly for the use of Force to the 
uttermost in achieving the ends of the dominant state. Thus an 
article by Seiji Magata, in the August issue of a recognized mouth- 
piece of the Army, Totairiku (Eastern Continent), argues for the 
immediate seizure of the Dutch East Indies: “The decisive law of 
international politics is force. The international situation offers to 
rising Japan an opportunity which presents itself once in a thousand 
years... . Japan’s policy with respect to the Dutch East Indies 
should be that of force. There is no country which can stop Japan, 
and even if some Power should attempt to stop us, we should smash 
it... We should perfect our effective force, for the security of 
today and for the glory of tomorrow.” 

No less an authority than the Foreign Minister of the Yonai Cab- 
inet, Mr. Arita, in his radio address of June 29, 1940, supported the 
same thesis in more refined terms. He said: “Sometimes there are 
those who would disapprove a change of the status quo by force of 
arms regardless of the reasons therefor. It is for the purpose of bring- 
ing about a just and permanent peace that Japan has been fighting 
in China for the past three years. Her employment of armed force 
is an act beyond the immediate present. The sword she has drawn 
is none other than a ‘life-giving sword’ that destroys evil and makes 
justice manifest.” 

The dominant spokesmen of Japan laugh out of court the attempts 
of the United States to restrain Japan by appeals to the Nine Power 
Treaty and the Kellogg Pact as mere legalistic irrelevance or soft 
sentimentalism. They maintain that the Treaty has become void by 
the “rebus sic stantibus” doctrine that any treaty becomes invalid 
when the conditions to which it applies have been radically changed; 
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and they hold it to be beyond dispute that conditions in the Far Fay 
today are entirely different from those that obtained when the Treaty 
was made. Incidentally, it may be noted that Japanese diplomats and 
international lawyers have for years been generally recognized a5 
zealous advocates of this doctrine. 

Japanese spokesmen have repeatedly complained that the Ameri. 
can Government and people were stupidly refusing to face “realj. 
ties” in the Far East. Occidental sceptics, on their part, have com. 
plained that terms like “realities” and the “New Order” were 
ambiguous euphemisms for a demand that Japan be left free to sub- 
jugate the Orient. The fact is that the Japanese mean by “realities” 
precisely the ideas that have just been set forth. Reduced to practical 
policy, it means that the United States should recognize the political 
and economic paramountcy of Japan in the Orient, and should trust 
her to do whatever she deems necessary to bring order, unity and 
prosperity to that region, just as Japan trusts the United States to 
do as she deems best in the Western Hemisphere. 

Another corollary of this concept of the new international order 
is that Japan must be made into a perfect “national defense state.” 
To that end, the Imperial Cabinet Planning Board has been giving 
intensive attention to such matters as the redistribution of industries 
so as to avoid the excessive concentration of industries and of pop- 
ulation in four or five centers. Much more far-reaching have been the 
recent moves toward creating a close-knit totalitarian state. This 
process was begun in earnest some two years ago with the adoption 
of the National Mobilization Law, but under the second Konoye 
Cabinet it has gained rapid momentum. All political parties have 
been dissolved, thus putting back the clock of parliamentary govern- 
ment by 40 years. The Federation of Labor was dissolved on July 

8, after a stormy but promising life of 28 years. Efforts to persuade 
one of the two most powerful economic federations to fade into the 
Industrial Patriotic Association have so far been futile, but it would 
not be surprising if the pressure should shortly become over- 
whelming. 
The latest organizations to feel the weight of the totalitarian pres- 
sure are the Japanese Christian churches. The last vehement outcry 
against them by reactionaries was in the nineties. Now the charge 
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Main Drive Behind Japanese National Policies 

has been revived that Christianity is an alien faith, incompatible 
with the absolute claims of the Japanese State. (Similar charges were 
leveled at Buddhism long ago when it was young in Japan.) The 
Imperial Constitution guarantees freedom of religious belief, “within 
iimits not prejudicial to peace and order, and not antagonistic to 
their duties as subjects”; and the authorities have almost invariably 
honored this guarantee ever since it was given, 50 years ago. It was 
therefore disturbing to read a despatch of August 27 from Tokyo, 
reporting that “forty Christian denominations were discussing the 
elimination of all foreign influence from their administration and 
the unification of all sects in a Japanese Central Church, to con- 
form to Japan’s new nationalistic and totalitarian ideals.” It is the 
last clause that is disturbing. Independence of foreign control and 
financial aid is cause for gratification rather than for alarm, if it 
marks the orderly attainment of a goal long sought by both mission- 
aries and Japanese Christians; but if the Christian bodies are yield- 
ing to public clamor and Government pressure so far as to nation- 
alize their faith, then they are in danger, for the Christian faith is 
incurably universal. Knowing the steadfast loyalty of many Japanese 
Christians to their faith as I do, I cannot believe that they will sur- 
render any vital point. 

Western analysts of the totalitarian process now in progress are 
inclined to assume that Japan will slavishly copy the Nazi model. 
Japanese history and tradition are against this assumption. Only 
under Hideyoshi and the Tokugawa rulers has Japan ever approxi- 
mated to a national dictatorship. The predilection for division of 
responsibility and decision by consultation among a group, is deep- 
rooted. From ancient times, this has been exemplified in the family- 
council. Oligarchy is congenial to the Japanese mind, but not dic- 
tatorship. Furthermore, Japan is devoted to the way of moderation, 
the Golden Mean of Confucian philosophers. Although the conduct 
of many Japanese in China has not been restrained, restraint is a key- 
note of Japanese art and conduct. Compromise between contestants 
is dear to both the Japanese and the Chinese. The National Mobili- 
zation Law of 1938 has never been applied in full. And finally, state 
policies in modern Japan are the resultant of competing group pres- 
sures. In old Japan it was pressure by various clans; in new Japan 
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it is pressure by economic, social and military interests. Japan wil 
concoct her own brand of totalitarianism. 

The ambition of Japan to be the Master-state of the Orient has 
been heightened by her resentment of white-race arrogance. She js 
resolved to demonstrate the equality, if not the superiority, of the 
colored races as championed and led by her, and to put the greedy 
and intolerant white races in their places. That Japan and other 
peoples of Asia have ample ground for this feeling every American 
familiar with our anti-oriental racial discrimination and with the 
bullying of the Chinese and other Asiatic peoples by some Western. 
ers must shamefacedly admit. Japanese believe that slogans such as 
“Asia for Asiatics,” and “Evict the predatory occidental from Asia” 
make a strong appeal to various Asiatic peoples and help to over. 
come their aversion to exchanging occidental for Japanese domina. 
tion. It is not surprising that Japan should attempt to capitalize on 
this belief, nor should her claim that she is the altruistic deliverer of 
colored Asia be entirely dismissed as pious pretense. She seems to 
believe she must shoulder the brown man’s burden as sincerely as 
Kipling’s England bore the white man’s burden. The hour has 
struck for her to become a Master-state. 


i ig third impelling idea behind Japanese imperial policy is that 

East Asia and the adjacent island world should be organized as 
an autonomous and self-sufficient regional unit under the hegemony 
of Japan. This may be called the practical application of the Master- 
state concept. The idea of regionalism did not originate in Japan: 
it is simply an Oriental version of the Pan-American doctrine of the 
United States, and of the regional organization of Europe which 
Aristide Briand envisioned years ago, and about which Nazi leaders 
lately have been talking. Regionalism harmonizes with ambitions long 
cherished by Japan, and serves to justify her present ruthless meas- 
ures in China. Publicists in Japan have been discussing and popu- 
larizing the idea for several years, but it was not until Foreign 
Minister Arita’s radio address of June 29 that it received the official 
imprimatur. He said: “It seems to be a most natural step that peoples 
who are closely related with one another geographically, racially, 
culturally and economically should first form a sphere of their own 
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Main Drive Behind Japanese National Policies 


for co-existence and co-prosperity and establish peace and order 
within that sphere, and at the same time secure a relationship of 
common existence and prosperity with other spheres. The causes 
of strife mankind has hitherto experienced lie generally in the fail- 
ure to give due consideration to the necessity of some such natural 
and constructive world order and to remedy the irrationalities and 
injustices of the old... . The countries of East Asia and the re- 
sions of the South Seas are geographically, historically, racially and 
economically very closely related to one another. They are destined 
to cooperate and minister to one another’s needs for their common 
well-being and prosperity, and to promote peace and progress in 
their regions. The uniting of all these regions under a single sphere 
on the basis of common existence and insuring thereby the stability 
of that sphere is, I think, a natural conclusion. . . . I desire to de- 
dare that the destiny of these regions (East Asia and the South 
Seas)—any development therein, and any disposal thereof—is a 
matter of grave concern to Japan in view of her mission and re- 
sponsibility as the stabilizing force in East Asia.” 

A more elaborate argument for regionalism in general, and for 
East Asian regionalism in particular is presented in an article by 
one of Japan’s most eminent moderates, Iwao F. Ayusawa, in the 
July issue of Contemporary Japan. Dr. Ayusawa writes out of a 
wide experience in Europe and America, first as a graduate student 
in Columbia University, and later as an official of the International 
Labor Office. He says: “Nationalism is being discredited and will 
have to be superseded by something else as a result of this cata- 
strophic war. This may be one of the few things Europe will gain 
from the conflict. . . . The substitute for nationalism—for the time 
being—is regionalism, a system of ensuring security, order and peace, 
not for the whole world at once, as the League attempted to do and 
failed, but within three or four separate regions of the earth such as 
America, Asia, Western and Eastern Europe, etc. . . . Whether we 
‘recognize’ it or not, various systems of regional cooperation are de- 
veloping rapidly as a natural course of events under our own eyes. 
Suppose Germany and Italy gain a decisive victory in the present 
conflict and that a wide area of Europe now occupied by them falls 
under the hegemony of those two Powers! It is presumable then 
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that a regional order in that part of the world will come much 
sooner than one would have reasonably expected—though, of course 
its duration may be questioned. . . . It is our belief, in any cag 
that when a regional order of one kind or another is established in 
Europe, something similar to it will develop, or must develop, in 
other regions of the world as well. In order to ensure that such q 
development shall take place spontaneously without coercion— 
though persuasion will be necessary—we must not fix too many de. 
tails arbitrarily in advance.” 

In these words Dr. Ayusawa has set forth the Japanese concep. 
tion of regionalism at its best. I say “at its best,” for the average oc- 
cidental reader can hardly restrain a smile when he compares the 
ideal of a regional order set up “spontaneously without coercion” 
with what appears to the outsider to be the harshest coercion now 
being applied to China as the first step in the process. Be that as it 
may, it must be admitted that the idea is worthy of the most serious 
consideration, both on its intrinsic merits, and also on the score of 
its controlling influence in Japanese policy. 

The slogan “A Monroe Doctrine for Asia” has been eagerly seized 
upon by Japanese protagonists of the eviction of occidental domina- 
tion from Eastern and Southern Asia. Some of the more liberal 
minds in Japan have sought to equate an “Asiatic Monroe Dec- 
trine” with the regional idea as it is expounded by men like Dr. Ayu- 
sawa, but most of its advocates have used the magic name Monroe 
to camouflage a policy of Japanese hegemony of the Orient, to be 
achieved by consent, where practicable, but to be imposed by force, 
if necessary. Even so intelligent a writer as the well-known journal- 
ist Mr. Katsuji Inahara persists in assuming that the American 
Monroe Doctrine, even today, means that the United States is forc- 
ing its will upon the other American republics. President Roosevelt 
may have spoken inadvisedly when he said, on July 6: “This Gov- 
ernment would ask no voice in the disposition of French Indochina 
because of its place in the sphere of Asiatic influence. For instance, 
in the case of French Indochina, we think the disposition should be 
decided among the Asiatic countries.” But he does, in this state- 
ment, emphasize the crucial principle of consent, which animates 
the Monroe Doctrine, and which many Japanese spokesmen over- 
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Main Drive Behind Japanese National Policies 

jook. If Japan in Manchukuo had given more convincing evidence 
of abiding by the spirit of Premier Konoye’s pledge to take neither 
indemnities nor territory from a defeated China, then occidentals 
might be more inclined to take at face value the proposed Monroe 
Doctrine for Asia, and to welcome an East Asian regional federation 
founded upon the free consent of the members. 

Kado, the Master-state ambition, and East Asian Regionalism 
form a trilogy of driving forces that may carry Japan far. Absorption 
of the Western Powers in the European war has given her a com- 
paratively free field, “a chance,” as her own publicists have urged, 
“that may not recur for centuries.” Hence she has quieted her con- 
scientious scruples against “stealing at a fire in a neighbor’s house” 
by repeating to herself and the world that she is a trustee for civili- 
zation, and will save some of the goods for the neighbor and others 
for humanity. Even though onlookers may be pardoned for sus- 
necting that Japan is at best self-deceived, high motives like these 
are being professed by too many Japanese of integrity for their sin- 
cerity to be entirely impugned. 

It is natural to wonder whether or not these three driving forces 
will tend to isolate Japan from the Western world and result in a 
second age of seclusion like that of the Tokugawa regime. The 
answer is a confident “no.” Apart from Japan’s loyalty throughout 
the last 70 years to the Charter Oath proclaimed by Emperor Meiji, 
in April of 1868, “to seek knowledge throughout the world,” Japan 
will continue to be dependent on applied science, and scientific 
progress is dependent on international intercourse and interchange. 
Furthermore, Japan probably cannot maintain her own standard of 
living, much less raise the standard of herself and her neighbors, 
without disposing of some of her manufactured goods and raw 
products in European and American markets, and without main- 
taining her international shipping services and lucrative tourist 
trade, 

The strength of the infusion into Japanese thought of liberalism 
as it is understood in the West has sometimes been exaggerated, yet 
there is no doubt that it has penetrated rather deeply into certain 
important circles, such as the advisers surrounding the Throne, the 
international financiers and industrialists, the Christians and Neo- 
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Buddhists, and the travelled professional groups. There seems to ly 
a periodicity in Japanese thought. In the eighteen eighties and again 
during the World War, liberal ideas were widely acclaimed, When 
and to what degree this strain will again emerge is hidden from 
our eyes, but the assumption that it has been exterminated by the 
reactionary forces now in the ascendant overlooks Victor Hugo’ 
aphorism that an idea is irresistible when its time has come. 
What then, in the light of our discussion, appears to be the horo. 
scope of East Asia? He would be a rash prophet who would at. 
tempt to predict too precisely the shape of things to come in that 
area; especially as the outcome of the titanic struggle in progress in 
Europe is veiled from our eyes, and the destinies of the two areas 
are closely intertwined. But it is safe to count on certain forces af. 
fecting Asia which statesmen may temporarily check, but cannot 
kill. Such forces are: the tidal pressure for power and the good life 
of the forgotten millions; the steady environmental pressure of the 
economic resources, the ideas and the institutions of the United 
States and the Soviet Union; the potential scourge of China, unless 
Japan pursues a magnanimous policy toward her; and the bursting 
forth once more within Japan herself of the freedom of thought, 
criticism, and activity, which is now suppressed, and which, like a 


gas, may work havoc unless released. 


Berkeley, September 1940 
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CHINA’S TURKISTAN-SIBERIAN 
SUPPLY ROAD 


Owen LATTIMORE 


Pisin the closing of the Indochina and Burma routes into 
Southwest China, the route leading from the northwest corner of 
China proper through Chinese Turkistan to Siberia became the sole 
major line of communication for the import into China of munitions 
and other vital supplies. Japanese naval blockade had already closed 
the coast of China to imports, except in small quantities and at ir- 
regular intervals. So much has been loosely written about China’s 
“lifelines” that it is important to define the real problems involved, 
and to distinguish between several kinds of problems. Not only for 
the Turkistan-Siberian Road, but for the Indochina and Burma Roads 
as well, the political considerations are as important as the technical 
problems of actual transport. In the case of the Turkistan-Siberian 
Road, there is an unwarrantable tendency to assume that the bare 
physical problems of transport are decisive. This is not true; and 
the proof that it is not true has a bearing on the fact that landslides 
and the rainy season are not the major handicaps of the Burma 
Road. The Burma Road has been opened again, but in the mean- 
time the Turkistan Road has gained an importance that it is not 
likely to lose. 

There are four main natural lines of communication between the 
Soviet Union and China: 


a. By rail through Manchuria. Though closed at present by Jap- 
anese occupation of Manchuria, the rails are there, which 
worries the Japanese. 

. By motor through Outer Mongolia, from Kiakhta through 
Urga to Kalgan. Now closed by Japanese occupation of the 
part of Inner Mongolia adjacent to Kalgan, this is the ideal 
motor route, with no difficult going. The distance from rail- 
head in Siberia to railhead in China is of the order of 1,200 
miles. Incautious Japanese activity leading to a Chinese-Mon- 
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gol-Russian alliance and coordinated military measures would 
expose Japan to a devastating flank attack by this route, 

. By motor through Outer Mongolia to Alashan? and thence 
to Ninghsia. The Japanese armies have several times been 
defeated in attempts to reach and close the Chinese terminy; 
of this route. I doubt very much, however, whether supplies 
have been sent to China by this route in any large quantities, 
In the north of Alashan are heavy sands—the worst of 4! 
obstacles for motor transport—while the “terminus” at Ning. 
hsia does not connect either with railways or with good motor 
roads.” 

. From the Turksib Railway in Siberia through Sinkiang 
(Hsinkiang) or Chinese Turkistan into Kansu province and 
thence into Shensi and Ssuch‘uan. (A short cut from Kansu 
direct into Ssuch‘uan is under construction.)® This route js 
wholly free from Japanese interference, except by sporadic 
air attack, and judging from repeated failure (at heavy cost) 
it is not at all likely that Japanese troops will be able to pene- 
trate into Shensi province. 


This route follows the western line of the ancient “Imperial High- 


way” from Peking to Turkistan, traditionally divided into six sec- 
tions, each of 18 days’ travel by cart. The first two sections were 
from Peking to Sian, in Shensi. It was 18 stages from Sian to 
Lanchou, in Kansu; another 18 stages to Chiuch'iian (Hsiichou) at 
the western corner of Kansu; 18 more to Hami (Kumul), the first 
oasis in Chinese Turkistan; and another 18 to Tihua (Urumchi), 
the capital of this province. There is a further series of three times 
18 stages from Tihua to Kashgar, the largest and most distant oasis 
of Chinese Turkistan.* The munitions route does not run through 

1The Alashan Mongols are Oléts, unconnected with the various Inner Mongolian 
tribes; but geographically their territory is a western extension of Inner Mongolia. 

?For a cursory description of motor travel by this route, in 1927, see Anna 
Louise Strong, China’s Millions, New York, 1928, Chapters IV to VIII. 

3 Anon., “Northwest Highway System,” in China at War, Vol. IV, No. 6, Hong- 
kong, July, 1940, p. 29. 

*Chu Min-yi “Sinkiang Affairs and the Opening of the Northwest,” in Hsin 
Yahstya (New Asia), Vol. VI, No. 5, November, 1933 (in Chinese). Sir Eric 
Teichman, “The Motor Route from Peking to Kashgar,” in The Geographical Journal, 


London, April, 1937, p. 304, gives “about 950 miles” from Urumchi to Kashgar, 
which is equivalent to two series of 18 stages, not three. 
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China's Turkistan-Siberian Supply Road 
Kashgar, but enters Siberia at two alternative points, either near 
Kulja in the Ili valley, or near Chuguchak (T'ach'eng). Each of 
these variants is counted as 18 stages, by the old conventional reck- 
oning, from Tihua. 

By these data some of the characteristics of the munitions road can 
be roughly established. Between the Siberian frontier and Sian there 
are five sections of 18 stages, a total of go days of old-style cart travel. 
The “stage” is of course conventional, and in China as in other coun- 
tries the “average” of travel by cart is set by relatively heavily loaded 
carts. Chinese stages are usually of go /i, nominally 30 miles, varied 
occasionally by short stages of 60 4, nominally 20 miles. The actual 
distance varies according to the difficulty. A safe average for a cart- 
stage over a long journey is about 25 miles, or 450 miles for 18 stages, 
which checks well with the parts of this road which I have travelled 
over myself, in Chinese Turkistan. The distance between Urumchi 
(Tihua) and either Ili or Chuguchak (T’ach'eng) is of the order 
of 450 miles. The total distance between the Siberian frontier and 
Sian is therefore of the order of 2,000 miles, or 2,250 miles if the 
distance travelled every day for go days were exactly 25 miles. This 
makes it possible to state very concisely the problem of transporting 
munitions from Siberia to China: how to move cargoes over a dis- 
tance of 2,000 miles, with oil and gasoline supplies only at the Si- 
berian end of the route. The approach to this problem can be clari- 
fied by first describing each of the five sections of the route. 

First section: Chuguchak to Urumchi, or alternatively Ili to 
Urumchi. These two routes converge at a town called Hsihu. 
Travelling by the Ili alternative, it is necessary to cross the Talki 
pass; but this has always been open to carts, and there are no serious 
engineering difficulties in improving and maintaining it as a truck 
road. On the Chuguchak alternative, I rode the whole 18 stages from 
Urumchi to Chuguchak in 11 days, without changing horses, in 
February (the coldest part of the winter). The horse went lame 
before the end of the journey, but he was not a good horse. I was 
travelling in company with carts—not the two-wheeled Chinese 
carts, but four-wheeled carts of a Russian type, which are drawn by 
either two or three horses. These carts travelled at a steady jog-trot; 
the horses were not changed the whole way. On one day, crossing 
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the low but stormy Laofengk‘ou, “Old Windy Pass,” we changed 
to sleds, while the carts went over empty. All the rest of the way 
the carts made fast going over a road of trodden snow. While I was 
making this journey my wife was travelling by sled to the Chinese 
Turkistan frontier to join me. Railhead was then at Semipalatinsk. 
about 400 miles from Chuguchak. It is now at Sergiopol, about 100 
miles from the frontier. Travelling by slow cargo sled, in bad 
weather and in snow much deeper than on the Chinese side of the 
frontier, my wife made the journey from Semipalatinsk to Chugu- 
chak in 17 days. 

In the early summer of the same year we travelled from Urumchi 
to Kulja in 17 days, without hurrying.’ On the road we encountered 
the Soviet Consul-General at Urumchi, who was making the first 
motor journey from Urumchi to Chuguchak. The car was a Cadil- 
lac, already old, and nothing whatever had been done to make the 
road motorable, but the journey took only two days. 

Both of these routes between the capital of Chinese Turkistan 
and the Siberian frontier are at their best in the winter, when 
streams and swampy ground are frozen. Heavy transport by both 
cart and camel caravan is chiefly during the winter; not only be- 
cause of the harder roads, but because cart and caravan animals can 
do more work in severe cold than they can in severe heat. I mention 
this because it is overlooked so often in the motorized Western 
countries, where people often take it for granted that summer is 
the only time for travel.® It is the summer that brings difficulties 
in Central Asia and in China. The arterial roads of Chinese Tur- 

kistan run mainly through oasis country. Between oases the going is 
good enough. The oases themselves are formed by spreading out, 
through irrigation canals, the water that comes down in rivers from 
very high mountains. There are two flood seasons; one after the 
spring thaw and the second in middle or late summer, when the 
water from melting snow and glaciers in the higher mountains gets 


5 For details of routes, see Eleanor H. Lattimore, Turkestan Reunion, New York, 
1934; also Qwen Lattimore, High Tartary, Boston, 1930. 

6 Teichman, op. cit., p. 300, says that the Urumchi-Chuguchak road in mid-winter 
is “snow-bound and too cold for winter travel.” This is decidedly wrong. He did 
not travel this route himself. Actually, once the snow is packed, the roads are at 
their best. As for driving in the cold, that is a matter of experience and tech- 
nique. 
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China’s Turkistan-Siberian Supply Road 
down to the plain. The head of water, especially in the late floods, 
when less is needed for irrigation, is too great to be carried off by 


Way 
[ a the canals. Rushing down the main channel of each river, the water 
inese sweeps away bridges and frequently gouges new channels. The 
insk, oasis people, though skillful irrigators, have neither the resources 
100 nor the materials needed to control the main streams. The engineer- 
bad ing problem is on too great a scale for them, because the labor that 
‘the can be mustered by any one oasis is not enough for the major dyk- 
1gU- ing operations that would be needed. There is no point in building 
. ambitious bridges when the main river channel may shift, leaving 
rchi the bridge useless. The custom has therefore always been to build 
red light bridges, which are swept away every year and rebuilt after the 
irst water goes down. If steel bridge materials are brought in from 
dil- Siberia and labor assembled on a more than local scale for embank- 


ing the rivers where they approach the bridge-points, the building 
of safe, permanent bridges need not be either difficult or expensive. 

Second section: Urumchi via Turfan to Hami (Kumul or 
Qomul); or alternatively Urumchi via Kuch'engtze to Hami. The 


en 
th first alternative crosses one pass (Dawan, The Pass). This “presents 
e- no special difficulties for motor traffic.”* The rest of this route to 
n Hami is a good winter road. The chief difficulty is the crossing of 
n innumerable small irrigation canals on flimsy bridges.* The alterna- 
n tive route, by way of Kuch'engtze, has always been open to carts. The 


oases are fewer and poorer, but this route is more accessible from 
the steppe grazing grounds where camels can be reconditioned, 
which is important when considering the use of camel caravans for 


carrying gasoline. 

Third Section: Hami to Suchow (Hsiichou) in Kansu. This is 
the most desert section. Some newspaper accounts have made much 
of Hsinghsing Hsia, Baboon Ravine—presumably because of its 
picturesque name. This midway point in the desert is not a moun- 
tain pass, or difficult for wheeled traffic. Indeed, the whole passage 
of the desert is easy, except for lack of supplies; there are neither 
passes, sand dunes, nor streams and irrigation canals. A Russian 
traveller who passed that way as early as 1875 wrote that “the land 


* Sir Eric Teichman, op. cit., p. 304. 
®Sven Hedin, The Flight of Big Horse, New York, 1936, pp. 40-52. 
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is principally rocky, and there are only occasional islands of sand, By 
rail we could have got from Anhsi to Hami in 12 hours, and with 
our troikas in two days at most.”® By troikas this writer must haye 
meant not merely the Russian four-wheeled carts, which are faster 
than the Chinese two-wheeled carts, but the Russian method of 
changing horses at each post-stage. 

Fourth Section: Hsiichou to Lanchou, also in Kansu. Passing 
along the northern foot of the Nanshan, this is one of the most diff. 
cult sections. The topography is more Central Asian than Chinese, 
As in Turkistan, rivers flow outward from the mountain range, 
with oases clustered at the points that can be most easily irrigated, 
North of the line of oases there is a fringe of steppe, and then the 
desert. Piassetsky, in the book just quoted, mentioned long ago the 
sands, marshes, rivers and canals that impede wheeled traffic in the 
neighborhood of oases. The article in China at War, cited above 
under note 3, states that the road “to Sinkiang” (it is not clear 
whether this means to Hami or to Urumchi) is 1,174 kilometers. 
It was made good for trucks in three months, in the winter of 1937, 
by the labor of 20,000 soldiers and civilians. Later the entire road 
was rebuilt by “more than 120,000 men,” in eight months, with 
100 bridges of a total length of 1,940 meters. These figures must 
refer to the oasis section in Kansu, not to the desert section between 
Kansu and Sinkiang. 

Fifth Section: Lanchou in Kansu to Sian in Shensi. This again is 
a difficult section. The article just cited gives the distance as 707 
kilometers. The road runs through a loess terrain, including a loess 
pass, with many difficult bends, over the Liup‘anshan.!° The loess, 
which in Northwest China often lies several hundred feet thick, is 
a peculiar soil. It has a vertical cleavage, and streams cut deep and 
sheer ravines through it. Even cart roads, when they have been in 
use for centuries, have worn into steep-sided gorges. When rain 
falls on loess, a greasy surface film quickly forms which makes the 


®P. Piassetsky, Russian Travellers in Mongolia and China, trans. J. Gordon-Cum- 
ming, London, 1884, 2 Vols., Vol. II, p. 228. There are indications in the text that the 
English translation may have been from a French version, rather than from the 
Russian original. 

10For a description of the journey from Sian to Lanchou, by truck, see Peter 
Fleming, News from Tartary, London, 1936. 
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China’s Turkistan-Siberian Supply Road 

wheels of motor vehicles lock and slide; while in dry weather the 
fne, choking dust is hard on engines. On gradients, moreover, 
landslides easily break away and smother roads. Since loess is a 
wind-dropped dust, covering the ancient face of the earth, it con- 
tains no stones whatever. This makes it difficult to surface roads and 
embank curves. On the other hand, where labor is available, broad 
roads can be made and quickly repaired with no other tools than 


spades and mattocks. 

Another characteristic of the loess is that it is fertile wherever 
there is water. If loess can be irrigated regularly, it needs no fer- 
tilizer. The Shensi-Kansu region lies, however, in a climatic zone 
of extremely irregular rainfall."* Consequently wide stretches are 


thinly farmed, or used only for grazing; population centers about 
those valleys where river water can be spread out, through irriga- 
tion canals, to assure farming against the undependability of the 
rainfall. The result of all this is a kind of intensive agriculture, sep- 
arated by uncultivated tracts, and a kind of pattern in the distribu- 
tion and concentration of towns and people, which is essentially 
Chinese and has a rich, ancient, and thoroughly “Chinese” history, 
but at the same time is permeated by reminders of the oasis-and- 
desert structure of Central Asia. 

In relating to each other the factors of terrain, food, supplies, and 
labor, it is a general rule that the difficulties of road-making, road- 
maintenance, and travel are much greater in the well populated 
areas than in the desert regions. The urban-minded and machine- 
minded Westerner assumes that as he approaches a big city he comes 
within reach of more “facilities”’—the resources of an industrially 
energized society. From Sian to the Siberian border, on the other 
hand, not even the largest cities and towns or the richest oases 
are industrialized. A large population means only more agriculture, 
more irrigation, more canals and streams to cross, and more mar- 
ginal swamps created by the overflow of water which a non-indus- 
trialized engineering technique is unable to utilize. By way of com- 
pensation, the desert stretches are the least obstructed. Cars and 
trucks can run freely over hard clay and gravel. Sand is the only 


11 See Coching Chu, “The Aridity of North China,” in Paciric AFFarRs, June, 
1935. 
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thing to fear, and it is a minor problem on the Turkistan-Siberian 
route. In short, on the desert stretches there is little need for ad. 
vanced engineering and no need for human labor. In the populated 
areas the road itself is more difficult, but there is an ample reserve 
of human labor to keep up roads and bridges which are necessarily 
poor in quality, because of lack of industrial resources. 

The actual problem of transport, therefore, returns once more to 
the cardinal difficulty: the provision of stores of gasoline and lubri- 
cating oil at a series of stations along a 2,000 mile route, in order 
that motor vehicles may be able to carry a pay-load. Even this 
problem can be solved at a far from ruinous cost. Some of the 
pioneer work in solving the problem was done by the expeditions 
in Mongolia of the American Museum of Natural History, led by 
Andrews; further experience was gained by the French Citroén ex. 
pedition under Haardt, and by the Sino-Swedish expedition under 
Hedin, and by Russian cargo trucks on routes within Sinkiang.” 
Ordinary people in Western countries have never realized the nature 
of either the problem or the solution, because for them the romantic 
idea of motoring through the desert quite obscured the fact that the 
cars were not travelling freely or at random, but between points 
where supplies of fuel had been laid down by camel caravans. 

Coordination of camel power and motor power is rather simple. 
A few figures define the problem concretely. Trucks and cars on 
really bad going—salt crust, hummocks, sand—may make as little 
as two miles to the gallon,’* but on the better kinds of steppe, or 
hard clay and gravel going, they may make as much as five to ten 
miles. “Estimates of the amount of petrol required should be based 
on a minimum average of four to five miles per gallon for a loaded 
truck in the desert, allowing for the necessary low gear work in 
sand and bad ground,” according to Teichman, who crossed Mon- 
golia and Chinese Turkistan—2,550 miles from Suiyuan (Kueihua) 
to Kashgar—in 38 travelling days.* Probably eight miles to the 
gallon would be a reasonable estimate for the whole distance from 
Sian to Siberia; but taking a conservative estimate of five miles to 
" 38 Sir Bric Teichman, op. cit., p. 299. 

18 Sven Hedin, The Wandering Lake, New York, 1940, p. 195. See review in 


this issue of PacitFic AFFAIRS. 
14 Teichman, op. cit., pp. 298, 300. 
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China’s Turkistan-Siberian Supply Road 

the gallon for between 2,000 and 2,250 miles, the problem is to 
supply 400 gallons for each truck carrying a pay-load. The figure 
must then be doubled, making 800 gallons, because for the return 
journey also the gasoline must be brought in from Russia. 

The weight of a gallon of gasoline varies with the octane rating. 
A weight of 6 lbs. to the gallon, including weight of containers, is 
reasonable for purposes of rough computation. This would give 
4,800 Ibs. for 800 gallons. The standard load for camels of long- 
distance caravans, when not expected to travel fast, is roughly 375 
lbs. Camels thus loaded could be expected to make an average of 
15 miles a day, under the conditions of this road. Putting all these 
figures together, we arrive at the computation that it would take 
13 or 14 camels 150 days to carry 800 gallons of gasoline from the 
Siberian frontier to Sian.*® This is a crude figure, since only a 
small part of the gasoline would be carried all the way to Sian. 
The rest would be unloaded at a series of dumps, all along the road. 
It is plain, however, that there is a very serious transport problem, 
since not only gasoline but oil, spare parts and tires would also 
have to be brought in. 

Nevertheless, without in the least minimizing the problem, it 
can be definitely stated that it is not insuperable. In cost alone, the 
strain of keeping very large quantities of supplies moving along 
this road is not even comparable with the exhausting strain, on 
Japan, of keeping mobile and well-supplied the armies that have 
penetrated so deeply into China. 

For one thing, the time needed to move a full cargo all the way 
from the Siberian frontier to Sian could be cut far below 150 days. 
From the Siberian frontier at least to Urumchi it would certainly 
be more efficient to move even gasoline by truck, in two days. From 
Urumchi to Hami it would be better to use carts, moving at 25 
miles a day. This would be, at the old standard, 18 days. Camels 
would be most efficient from Hami to Hsiichou, taking 30 days. 
They would also be useful on part of the road from Hsiichou to 


18 An article on “China Turns to Old and New Forms of Highway Transport,” in 
Far Eastern Survey, New York, Sept. 25, 1940, says that 20,000 camels are engaged 
in carrying loads of 40 to 50 gallons of gasoline from Siberia (240 to 300 pounds), 
at the rate of 15 miles a day and at a cost of “at most” 3 cents, U. S. currency, per 
100 miles, 
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Lanchou; if they went the whole way, it would mean another 
days. The final Lanchou-Sian sector would take 18 days by cart 
This gives a total of 98 days. Actually, for the transport of gasoline 
alone the time taken is not important, because if the stream of 
traffic is kept flowing and the dumps are kept replenished, the length 
of time each gallon spends on the road does not matter. The “nll 
factor is worth calculating chiefly because many supplies other than 
gasoline need not move at truck speed, but could well be brought 
into China at a slower rate of travel. The major importance of 
trucks is not their speed, but the fact that they can carry machines 
and military equipment of a size and weight that cannot be man- 
aged by a single camel or a single mule cart. 

There are also other alleviations of the transport problem. Diesel 
trucks using cheap oil have already proved their ability in China to 
compete with gasoline-burning trucks; and charcoal, alcohol dis. 
tilled from local grains, and other gasoline substitutes are already 
used in considerable quantities. . 


For Diesel oil and even for gasoline there is one possibility of 
improving the efficiency of the Central Asian road that is not easy 
to assess, but of the utmost importance. Not far from Urumchi 


there are deposits of oil, some of which come to the surface in 
springs. These deposits have been known for a very long time. The 
oil is locally used for lubricants and illumination (often mixed with 
vegetable oils), and attempts at partial refining on a small scale hav: 
been made. The trouble has always been that in Chinese Turkistan, 
with no industrial development, there has been no market for by- 
products, while the distance to other markets for either kerosene or 
gasoline was prohibitive. Under conditions of a war economy, it 
should be both possible and profitable to develop these oil deposits. 
This opens up the general question of the economic significance 
of the Central Asian road. Intensely fertile, but separated from each 
other by stretches of desert and semi-desert, every oasis in Chinese 
Turkistan is much like every other oasis, though some oases are 
notable for some one crop, like cotton, or silk, or rice, or raisins. 
Although the distribution of such specialized crops creates a certain 
amount of trade, there is a low limit to the amount of agricultural 
produce which one unindustrialized agricultural oasis can buy from 
« 402> 
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China’s Turkistan-Siberian Supply Road 

another. The most important commodity crop is lorg-staple cotton 
of American type, which has an interesting economic history. Dur- 
ing the American Civil War the Russian textile industry, young 
ot still weak in capital structure, suffered severely because of in- 
ability to buy American cotton. In order to create a Russian supply, 
cotton of American type was later introduced into the oases of 
Russian Turkistan. The better prices fetched by this cotton in- 
duced people in Chinese Turkistan to grow it also, but from that 
time to this the growers of Chinese Turkistan have been dependent 
on a foreign market, since the local market has no industrial de- 
mand. For a short time after the Revolution and Civil War in 
Russia, when Russian mills were unable to bid for the Chinese 
Turkistan crop, Sinkiang cotton sold at such low prices that it 
could be transported by caravan from Chinese Turkistan through 
Mongolia to railhead at Kueihua, by rail from Kueihua to Tientsin, 
and by sea from Tientsin to Shanghai, and still sold at a profit. 
With the resumption of Russian buying, this cotton naturally goes 
to the much nearer Russian market, and is one of the important 
economic links between Chinese Turkistan and Russia. 

In addition to the oases, Chinese Turkistan includes mountain 
and steppe territory whose products of timber, metals in the small 
amounts that can be mined by pre-industrial methods, and cattle, 
sheep, horses, camels, meat, wool, and hides diversify internal trade 
to a certain extent. Here again, however, the foreign market is 
better than the domestic market; and here again the foreign mar- 
ket means Russia. Trade with India is limited by tremendous moun- 
tain barriers. The one trade route to India, which is naturally the 
easiest road, crosses five passes of more than 15,000 feet; the high- 
est is 18,300 feet.1® Trade with China is limited by the fact that the 
most desert side of the province lies toward China, while the most 
fertile side lies toward Russia. Economic communications match 
the problem of strategic communications in getting supplies for re- 
sistance against Japan: it is approximately 1,600 miles from Urumchi 
to railhead in unindustrialized China, but less than 600 miles from 
Urumchi to railhead in industrialized Siberia. 


16 Eleanor H. Lattimore, Turkestan Reunion, New York, 1934; Owen Lattimore, 
High Tartary, Boston, 1930; also “Chinese Turkistan,” in The Open Court, Vol. 47, 
No, 921, Chicago, Mar. 1933. 
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Certain new possibilities, however, lie latent within these condi. 
tions. The combination of steppe pasture, producing great number; 
of camels and horses, with oases which produce a great deal of 
grain means that potential transport by cart and caravan is far 
greater than the peacetime tonnage of cargo to be carried. (Camels 
which get a daily ration of grain can carry more, and carry it faster, 
than camels which feed only on what they can graze between 
marches; and the natural camel-caravan routes in Chinese Central 
Asia run close to grain-growing oases.) A wartime traffic in muni- 
tions and supplies through Chinese Central Asia has therefore one 
unique aspect: it demands no dislocation whatever of the normal 
activities of peace in either production, distribution or consumption, 
It implies, on the contrary, an entirely additional increase in em. 
ployment, and a stimulus to both agricultural and livestock pro. 
duction. Hire of animals and wages of people for this traffic are 
not sums diverted from peacetime expenditures, but create an en- 
tirely new additional purchasing power, stimulating trade in non- 
military commodities. In combination with such possibilities as the 
production of oil, which in turn would step up the local demand 
for coal, iron and timber, this provides all that is necessary for a 
war-boom of an extraordinary kind. Most war-booms create a fake 
prosperity, because they are rooted in waste and destruction. What 
lies within reach in Chinese Central Asia, on the contrary, is 
nothing less than the beginning of a genuinely productive and 
creative industrialization, accompanied by increased ability to pur- 
chase and to trade, under conditions which make possible a steady 
continuation of prosperity even after the stimulus of the war 
traffic has been removed. 


N™ the stunning truth is that, in spite of potentialities which 
can quite sanely be called glowing, the actual flow of supplies 
to China through Central Asia has throughout three years of a 
desperate war for survival, and at least up to the closing of the 
Burma and Indochina routes, been negligible. Why? The explana- 
tions are political. They are not concerned with ton-mile and gal- 
lon-mile problems of actual traffic and transport. These problems, 
as I have shown, can be solved. They can even be profitably solved. 
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condi. Listing the political problems, before analyzing them separately, 
mbers JF wil] make the situation clearer. 
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China has worked to make America, Great Britain, and France realize 
the identity of their interests with China’s. For this reason China has 
emphasized trade routes to countries other than Russia. 

The United Front in China has not meant, for parties like the Com- 
munists or the Kuangsi faction of Generals Li Tsung-jen and Pai 
Chung-hsi, equality with the Kuomintang. To maintain the ascend- 
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nuni- ancy of the Kuomintang, every effort has been made to have foreign 
> one supplies enter China at points controlled by the Kuomintang and to 
rmal prevent the minority parties from having access to independent sources 
tion, of supply. 
em- 3. Problems of Northwest China include not only the balance of power 
pro- between the Kuomintang and the Communists, but the problem of 
are the powerful Moslem minority in the provinces of Kansu, Ninghsia 
en- and Shensi. 
— 4. Sinkiang, or Chinese Turkistan, is a “colonial” area in which the 
the Chinese minority rules a population of mixed languages, religions, and 
a ways of life. Development of vital communications through such ter- 


ritory means the development of political questions. Are the minority 
peoples to rise to equality with the Chinese, or to remain subjects? 


hat 1. China’s Relations with Various Powers. During the first three 
is years of war, China has not had to negotiate for Russian friendship. 
nd It has been obvious that a Japanese victory would threaten the whole 
ur- Siberian frontier. Nor is there any way in which Russia can divide 
dy North China, in a deal with Japan, without strengthening Japan’s 
ar position on the flank of the Siberian frontier. 
China’s relation to Great Britain and France has been more deli- 
cate. There were important French and British groups which be- 
h lieved, all along, that Japanese threats to their interests could be 
es bought off by sacrificing China. This, it was argued, would deepen 
“ the antagonism between Japan and Russia, and keep Japan strong 
e enough to fight Russia eventually, to the relief of British and 


French imperial anxieties in Southeast Asia. From the Chinese 
point of view, on the contrary, it has been a simple calculation that 
keeping open the Indochina and Burma routes would divert against 
the British and French empires more Japanese pressure than would 
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be added against China. The correctness of the Chinese calculation 
has been proved by the fact that the closing of the Indochina and 
Burma routes was serious for them, but not vital, while for the 
British and French, Japanese pressure increased from the degree of 
being serious to the degree of being vital. 

Chinese feeling toward America has been increasingly cynical, 
but not yet bitter. Chinese realize that America can work in the 
Far East only by long-range methods. At least America could not 
give away to Japan actual access to China’s frontiers, as could Britain 
and France. Chinese rated very low the American idea that by con- 
tinuing to supply China with the means of resistance, and Japan 
with the means of attack, a stalemate could be produced leading to 
a negotiated peace with the balance of power in the hands of the 
Western Powers, as “honest brokers.” Chinese may turn bitter, how- 
ever, if American intelligence deteriorates to the point of panicky 
belief that Japan must be saved as a “bulwark against Bolshevism” 
by cutting support for China and increasing aid to Japan. 

2. Party Politics in China. The Kuomintang, China’s majority 
party, has been much healthier since men like Wang Ching-wei 
have been forced into open subjection to Japan, and can no longer 
work for Japan under cover. Nevertheless the leadership of a states- 
man like Chiang Kai-shek, who has risen high above faction and 
party, is still somewhat impaired by entrenched machine politicians 
who are narrowly obsessed with the idea of dictatorial Kuomintang 
“tutelage” over all political opinion, life and organization. These 
politicians have a good deal of backing, not so much in the army 
as among the powerful landlords, the “gentry,” who formerly almost 
monopolized literacy and therefore government, and are by tradi- 
tion reluctant to accept literacy and democratic government for the 
people as a whole. For reasons that are primarily political, not 
strategic, the Kuomintang has kept a monopoly over all military 
supplies. Even supplies coming overland through Central Asia have 
not gone to the Eighth Route (Communist) Army, the “friends 
of Russia,” but have gone right past their territory into territory 
directly controlled by Chiang Kai-shek. It has been repeatedly con- 

firmed, moreover, that as long as the Indochina and Burma routes 
were open, most Russian supplies were delivered by sea, thus making 
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China’s Turkistan-Siberian Supply Road 

less visible the degree of Chinese dependence on Russia, and avoid- 
ing the propaganda effect of a large overland trafic from Russia 
“parading” through China. 

Many Chinese fear, however, that if the Central Asian route is 
developed to anything like its full potential, especially if the other 
routes are at the same time cut, it will no longer be possible for 
Russian supplies to be monopolized by those armies that have no 
connection with the Communists. 

3. Moslem Politics. Even excluding Sinkiang, with its Moslem 
majority, the balance of power in Northwest China is not simply 
between the National Government and the Communists. It in- 
cludes a very strong minority of Moslems, who are among the best 
soldiers in China. The powerful Moslem leaders, including men 
who are virtually princes of self-contained regions, were vehemently 
anti-Communist at the time the Red Armies made their Long March 
to the Northwest.’* At the same time they were wary of Chiang 
Kai-shek, because they feared strong National Government rule of 
the Mosiems by non-Moslems. National Government troops had 
only partially and very cautiously penetrated the Moslem region 
until the Long March of the Communists. Then, in order to cut 
off the Communists, they marched in, without Moslem resistance. 
Following the main roads, they occupied the main cities; but in 
the meantime the Communists filtered past them. The result was 
that the Communists were not turned back, much less destroyed, 
while the Moslems were left with the National Government in 
control of their wealthiest towns and all their major lines of com- 
munication. 

Clumsy and arrogant handling of national and quasi-national 
minorities has always been one of the worst weaknesses of the Kuo- 
mintang. It is true that the Communists must be credited with wise 
handling of the Moslems and other minorities (they have not at- 
tacked religion); but it was inherent in the situation that, given 
circumspect behavior by the Communists, the Moslems would cau- 
tiously come to terms with them, in order to be able to negotiate 
more independently with the National Government. They have 


17 See Edgar Snow, Red Star Over China, first ed., New York, 1938, especially 
pp. 311-324. 
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done so, with the result that it would now be possible for North and 
Northwest China to go on resisting Japan even if large parts of Cen. 
tral and South China were to consent to negotiate. At the same time 
the defense of Moslem territories by Moslems, and of Mongol tert}. 
tories by Mongols, as independent patriots, not as subjects of the 
Chinese, is increasingly being emphasized. 

4. “Colonial” Sinkiang. Such questions overlap into Chinese Turk. 
istan, which because of its diversity of peoples, languages, and re. 
ligions, ruled over by a Chinese Civil Service, might be called 
Chinese India. To make the comparison adequate, however, one 
would have to imagine the British in India with very weak and 
badly equipped British Army and Indian Army forces, and no 
communication with England more rapid than cart and caravan 
travel."® The Chinese have continued to rule there chiefly because 
the Turki of the oases and the T'ungkan (Dungan) or Chinese. 
speaking Moslems, and the Kazak and Mongol tribesmen of the 
mountains and steppes were even less competent to rule than the 
Chinese. Out of this curious “balance of weakness,” resembling a 
balance of power in some ways but different in others, the Chinese 
rulers of Sinkiang, whose policies were directed by a small group of 
families, developed a remarkable “vested interest in backwardness.” 
Their whole position depended on their ability to prevent the de- 
velopment of any new-fangled notions of any kind. As a result of 
this they themselves lagged behind the Chinese of China, but the 
subject races lagged even farther behind, and so the Chinese pre- 
served their relative superiority. 

Things began to change after the Japanese invasion of Manchuria 
in 1931. By this time there had developed a peculiar kind of ex- 
pansionism among many Chinese in Manchuria (where the im- 
mense western plains are much more Mongol than Chinese in 
character) and among politicians and army officers dealing with 
Inner Mongolia and the Moslems of the Northwest. Because of rail- 
ways and modern firearms, the Chinese had acquired new kinds of 
power, both economic and military, in the marginal territories in- 
habited by Mongols and Moslems. Because these new kinds of 


18 Compare Owen Lattimore, Inner Asian Frontiers of China, New York, 1940, 
P. 194. 
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China’s Turkistan-Siberian Supply Road 

wer were exercised by Chinese, they appeared to be more gen- 
uinely Chinese than they really were. For in fact the presence of 
railways and modern weapons was due to the pressure on China of 
the Western Powers and Japan. The fact that the Chinese now had 
weapons and railways of their own was part of a complex situation 
in which the Chinese had unequal advantages over Mongols and 
Moslems, while Japan, America and the European nations had un- 
equal advantages over the Chinese. 

One aspect of this complex of inequalities was the development 
of a compensation-psychology among Chinese who were in a posi- 
tion to benefit by encroaching on Mongols and Moslems. As long 
as the margin of profit was there, it was natural for them to evade 
questions of the impairment of Chinese sovereignty, extraterritori- 
ality, the partial control of Chinese railways by foreigners, and other 
inequalities of the international treaty system. What they lost by 
being unable to deal with foreigners on terms of equality they made 
up by enhancing the unequal advantages they enjoyed over Mon- 
gols and Moslems. Moreover, just as Chinese frontier expansion was 
not a simple phenomenon but a complex of interacting forces, so the 
frontier complex as a whole was part of a larger complex. Within 
China proper there were comparable phenomena. Those Chinese 
who were increasing their advantages, relatively to other Chinese, 
by taking over new techniques in banking, trade, and industry, 
were the least willing to challenge the unequal advantages which 
foreigners had in banking, trade, and industry, by virtue of old 
treaties forced on China. That the Chinese banks could not throw 
off the control of exchange rates, first access to the profitable bank- 
ing of the national Customs revenue, and other inequalities, was 
humiliating; but why challenge these humiliations as long as they 
themselves enjoyed special advantages over the rest of their country- 
men, who were not protected by even semi-modernized methods in 
finance and production? 

This whole system of compensating certain Chinese, themselves a 
small minority, for the disadvantages that penalized the nation as a 
whole was badly shaken by the invasion of Manchuria in 1931 and 
the Japanese attack on Shanghai in 1932. From then until 1937, 
when the Government led into the final war for freedom and sur- 
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vival a united Chinese nation, the people of China were themselves 
pushing their leaders with the demand to be led. The challenge be. 
came more and more urgent. Under the strain of those years of 
crisis the people themselves became more and more united, but at 
the same time a number of different levels of political thought began 
to separate from each other. Most of these levels were patriotic, dif. 
fering more in political method than in patriotic nationalism. It js 
with one level in particular that I am here concerned: the level of 
those who were willing, in spite of everything, to submit to Japan 
if only they were allowed the special privilege of helping Japan to 
rule its conquests. 

On this level stand men like Chu Min-yi, whose article I quoted 
above under note 4. Once deputed by the Government and the Kuo- 
mintang to accompany the French Citroén expedition to Sinkiang, 
and therefore personally acquainted to a certain extent with both 
Sinkiang and Inner Mongolia, Chu Min-yi is now a Wang Ching. 
wei follower. In another article in the same issue of the same pub- 
lication—a special issue devoted to Sinkiang and the Moslems— 
Chuang Hsin-tsai, writing on “Relations Between Sinkiang and 
the U.S.S.R.,” raises the alarm that “Sinkiang may go the way of 
Manchuria.” Yet this was written in 1933, the year when the Jap- 
anese took the province of Jehol and added it to Manchukuo. Jap- 
anese aggression was active and growing; Russian aggression was 
entirely problematical. The significance of such articles by Chinese 
must be judged in the light of the defection, since then, of men like 
Chu Min-yi, willing to serve and further the advances of Japanese 
conquest, and naturally willing to justify their disloyalty to China 
by raising the cry of the “menace of Bolshevism.” 

In short it is not surprising that among Chinese interested in 
frontier affairs there have been many who were more interested in 
compensation for the loss of Manchuria than in resisting further 
Japanese aggression. Nor is it surprising that many of those who 
were most intolerant of the rights and interests of non-Chinese 
minorities have since been forced, by their own unwillingness to re- 
sist Japan, to enter the service of Japan. The point here is that such 
men, until they went over to Japan openly, had a great deal to do 
with the movement in China for “the opening of the Northwest.” 
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In the main, this was a wise and necessary movement. With a war 
to the finish against Japan inevitable, China needed to begin the 
development of its hinterland, and to open up overland communica- 
tions against the day when Japan would surely blockade the coast. 
As long as they were active, however, men of the kind I have men- 
tioned made China’s own emancipation more difficult, by increasing 
the fear of China in “colonial” Chinese Turkistan. 

The problem has not yet been settled. It still complicates the gen- 
uine technical difficulties of the Turkistan-Siberia supply route. 
Until it is clear that the Chinese Government at Chungking and 
its executive officials in the Northwest are committed to a policy of 
bringing the backward non-Chinese up to the level of the Chinese 
and giving them the same equality and freedom that the Chinese 
demand for themselves, the political situation in China’s deep hin- 
terland will not be really sound. There are, unfortunately, many 
Chinese—honest and patriotic men—who are still in this respect 
politically less mature than the “backward” Mongols and Moslems. 
Thus I have seen a clipping from a Chinese paper in which Profes- 
sor Ku Chieh-kang, one of China’s greatest scholars and unques- 
tionably a patriot, is quoted as saying that the Moslem problem 
will be quite easily solved when all the Moslems have become 
Chinese! This was evidently meant well, as an indication of lack 
of prejudice; but any Moslem, any Mongol, any Tibetan knows that 
while freedom to become assimilated to the Chinese in culture and 
language is important, real freedom must include also the right not 
to be assimilated. 


¢ tus article I have covered a lot of ground and a great many 
issues. It has been impossible to deal with every point in detail. 
I hope that at least I have given enough evidence for readers to form 
their own conclusions, which very likely will not be quite the same 
as mine. My own conclusions are that the Central Asian overland 
route is not only practicable but potentially profitable on its own 
economic merits. I believe that in spite of the political difficulties that 
still slow down the rate of development, the use of this route will in- 
crease, out of the inescapable necessities of the war of resistance 
against Japan. 
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Development pushed on under the urgency of military need wil! 
have many consequences. Russian influence will have a wide-rang. 
ing effect in the economic and cultural life of Sinkiang, and may 
well spread into the provinces of Kansu and Ninghsia. At the same 
time, what Russia needs is not territorial expansion in Central Asia 
but a Siberian frontier, taken as a whole, from Central Asia to the 
Amur, which it will not have to defend with Russian soldiers against 
Japan. It needs, in other words, Chinese and Moslems, Central 
Asian tribesmen and Mongols, who will rule themselves and de. 
fend their own liberties against Japan, leaving Russia free to look 
after its European frontiers. 

Both Russian and Chinese interests therefore favor, in the long 
run, the promotion of transport, trade, and agricultural and indus. 
trial activity in Chinese Turkistan, going hand in hand with the 
political emancipation of the peoples of Chinese Turkistan. An in- 
dependent China and an independent Russia cannot communicate 
with each other satisfactorily through a subject, colonial Turkistan. 

Other nations are also concerned. The tendency is to think in 
terms of rival Russian political interests in the Northwest, Anglo- 
American political interests in the Southwest, and Japanese political 
interests in the lower Yangtze valley, North China, and Manchuria. 
In the long run, it will become clearer than it is now that the 
real struggle turns on the future center of gravity of industrializa- 
tion in China, which has survived and grown in strength even more 
by creating a new economic life in the hinterlands than by its amaz- 
ing military vitality. If this vigorous and hopeful incipient indus- 
trialism centers in parts of China accessible to the trade and invest- 
ment of Europe and America, we shall have one kind of China in 
the future. If it centers nearer the Northwest, with its important 
non-Chinese minority peoples, its immense natural capacities for 
development, and its lines of communication that lead naturally into 
the “continental” heart of Central Asia and Asiatic Russia, instead of 
toward the “maritime” world of the Pacific, we shall have quite 
a different China. 

Even yet, the decision rests more with America and Great Britain 
than it does with either China or Russia, Will they themselves keep 
open their own access to China? 
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AGRARIAN DEMOCRACY IN NORTH- 
WEST CHINA 


Translated by Martin R. Norins 


In view of the increased importance of the northwest corner of 
China proper, lying adjacent to the Turkistan-Siberia supply route, 
we publish the following account of changes which the war has 
brought into the lives of the people in what is officially called the 
“Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia Border District,’ allotted when the war 
began to the Eighth Route Army (Chinese Communists). The 
account was sent to us from Ch'engtu by Mr. Norins, who trans- 
lated it, with annotations, from the original by Ma Ning in the 
Hsin Hua Jih Pao (March 14 and 15, 1940). Articles from this 
paper, Mr. Norins writes to us, “while often factually helpful, must 
be viewed in the light of the Communist sympathies and inter- 
pretation of the newspaper.” Owing to the exigencies of space, we 
have condensed considerably the translation sent to us by Mr. 
Norins. Eprror. 


Wie more than two years of resistance past, we have es- 
tablished much that is progressive in the Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia 
Border District, have won praise for the area from people all over 
the country, and have earned for it the reputation of “The Bulwark 
of Resistance Against Japan.” It strengthens the Yellow River and 
the whole Northwest and has affected the whole country. 

There has been great development in the Border District, where 
before 1935 the majority of rural labor had no land, nor even millet 
to eat. At present everyone has at least a few measures of land, and 
not only rice and vegetables to eat, but even meat twice a month. 
[The “measure” of land here is the Astang, nominally equivalent to 
half an acre; but land measures vary considerably in China, espe- 
cially as between irrigated and unirrigated land. The reference to 
meat is significant. In Shensi and Kansu in November 1939 a small 
bowl of stewed mutton or beef cost from 4o cents to a dollar in local 
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money—much too much for most ordinary Chinese.] The district 
is spacious, but sparsely settled. Level land sells for four or five 
(local) dollars a measure, and mountain land for two or three 
dollars. If people only work diligently in growing the produce of 
the district, the fields available for plowing are bound to increase. 
For example, in one rural township of the county of Antsai, there 
are 3,806 measures of land suitable for plowing, and 2,868 measures 
already being plowed; 158 families, numbering 704 persons, hold an 
average of 19 measures to the family, or a little less than five per 
individual. At present, according to the Land Reforms, the propor- 
tion is as follows: 


Lanp DisrrisuTION IN A Borper Distrricr TownsuHip 


Well-to-do Middle Ordinary — Lower 
Classification Families Class Class Class 


Land in “‘measures’’ of approx. 4% acre 50-58 30-50 15-30 8-15 
No. of families 12 16 109 12 
This statement shows that there has been a rise in the standard of 
living, because those who have been allotted little land usually have 
few workers in the family. 

Willingness and patience in hard work are characteristics of the 
Border people. Plowing and sowing come first in importance; it is 
the old men and the youngsters who go to the forests to cut and 
gather wood, and who collect manure, watch the signal boxes and 
do lookout work, and work for the families whose men have gone 
to fight the Japanese. In the rural township already mentioned, the 
age distribution is as follows: 


Ace DistrisuTion 1n A Borper Districr TownsHip 
Classification Old Men Adults Youths Children 


No. of people 247 114 213 
Per cent ; 34.8 16.2 30.2 


An adult or youth can plow on the average about 4% acres. The 
large proportion of children should be noted, as indicating an im- 
proved standard of living, since it shows a radically increased birth 
rate [or decrease in infant mortality]. Because the people now have 
their own land, and also because the Border Government has pro- 
moted production, there has been a notable increase in productivity. 
Thus another rural township in the same county, which in 1938 had 
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Agrarian Democracy in Northwest China 

contributed 37 tan to the Save the Country Public Grain Contribu- 

tion, contributed 66 tan in 1939. [A tan is a grain measure varying 

from about 130 to about 83 pounds.] Though the amount had 

nearly doubled, the people had still been very glad to contribute. 
Domestic animals have been important in increasing productivity. 

In the township just mentioned, the figures are as follows: 


Domestic ANIMALS IN A Rurat TOWNSHIP 


Oxen Donkeys Sheep Pigs 
60 
go 
30 


Wages and rents also show interesting changes. Farm laborers 
hired by the year, who formerly received from 20 to 40 local dollars 
a year, NOW receive from $40 to $80. Another form of labor, known 
as “one day’s work in three,” is a feudal survival under which a 
tenant works two days for himself and one day for the landlord. 
For this he formerly received from $10 to $15 a year, but now gets 
from $20 to $30. Tenants paying rent in crops, instead of labor, 
have had the rate reduced by one half. Employes who are paid 
partly in money and partly in food have been granted annual in- 
creases. Casual labor, formerly paid at the rate of 10 to 30 cents a 
day, now gets 30 to 50 cents, while the wages of handicraft labor, 
formerly the same as for casual labor, are now 50 or 60 cents a day. 
Boys formerly hired as herdsmen and shepherds at 5 local dollars 
a year now get from $12 to $14. 

As their standard of living has risen, borrowing by farmers has 
decreased; but they still need to borrow just before the harvest, for 
small replacements of farm tools. For this the Border Government 
has allotted certain loan funds. There are also farmers described as 
belonging to the “politically and culturally elevated levels” who 
have been able to show their broad-mindedness by lending grain 
without interest; but some still demand interest, as shown by the 
following figures from one of the townships already mentioned: 

The borrowing of “half an ox” is when two families combine to 
borrow an ox. [The tan, as already given above, varies from about 
83 to about 130 pounds. There are ten fou in one tan.| 
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Interest Rates 1n A Rurat Townsuip 


Borrowing of 
Grain 
Interest at 5 
per cent in 
the post- 


Borrowing of 
Money 
IO per cent a 
year 


Borrowing of 
an ox 
1 tan of rice for 
the annual 
exchange 


Borrowing of 
half an ox 

5 tou of rice for 
the annual 
exchange 


harvest ex- 
change 
Interest at 10 15 per cent a 
per cent in year 
the post- 
harvest ex- 
change 


1.2 tan in the 
annual ex- 
change 


7 tow for the 
annual ex. 
change 


Present private 
interest 


Increase in production ability and in quantity produced, together 
with improvements in the standard of living, have increased the 
quantity of goods for exchange. In one district in Antsai county 
there is a “True Fashion Cave.” [Caves in loess cliffs have always 
been in common use in Shensi and Kansu, and are now especially 
valued because of their protection against air raids.] Here every five 
days a great market is held, such as formerly were only held out- 
side the big county cities. This market has already become the 
commercial center of the county, and in the future the market in- 
terval will be shortened. In the future irrigation will be reformed, 
forests increased, and agricultural production and farming imple- 
ments improved. 


eee changes keep pace with these improvements. Formerly, 
when the land was concentrated in the hands of a few, edu- 
cation degenerated. Few people went to school. In Paoan county 
there were only two middle school and three normal school stu- 
dents, and in Antsai county there were only one or two higher 
primary school students. Educated people were so widely scattered 
that eyes did not even recognize the character for “nail” [one of 
the simplest Chinese characters]. While what is called culture was 
in the hands of a very few, the native learning of the people them- 
selves was promising. Their dialect was animated, their vocabulary 
rich, and the simplicity of their economic life so reflected in their 
thought that it made for simplicity there too. 

As a result of this simplicity the people’s verses were much more 
varied in emotion, action, and rhythm than are the formal dramatic 
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Agrarian Democracy in Northwest China 
arts, In the winter, whenever there was a wedding feast in the big 
cave, there was often singing and shouting all night. Most songs 
described the lives of the people themselves, in a realistic and there- 
fore probably not very genteel way; but they also used verses to 
comfort themselves, and these had all the color and fragrance of 
old lyrics. The public singing, because of poverty and desolation, 
had much that was sorrowful. Some tunes by nameless poet-com- 


the 
sal posers have been altered a little and adapted to the present war, 
like: 
When the cock crows and the dog barks 
ler Then, soldier brother, shall I know you have returned. 
he Another is: 
ty ‘ ‘ 
ma You, a revolutionary, I a widow 
ly When the revolution is completed, you may return home again. 


Another [which in the original suggests a simple peasant going al- 
most barehanded to fight for his country] is: 


You, leopard of North Shensi, riding on a donkey, 
On your head only a turban, using your pipe for a whip. 


How vivid and simple these are; how effective the people’s tunes! 
They are very different from the songs about ancient fighting; and 
today, instead of using only the ancient poems, the people utter 
the beautiful and strong poems of Liu Chih-tan. Happily, they use 
them to describe their own courage, and the courage other people 
are not able to have. With pride they speak of their fighting deeds, 
in a kind of historical poetry which is only waiting for some 
Chinese Homer to write it down. 

Since the Land Reforms of 1935, when the financial standing 
of the common people began to be changed, they have begun to 
build their own cultural life, and with the Border District Gov- 
ernment holding firmly to the central work of education they are 
making rapid progress. Where there were formerly only a score 
or so primary schools, there are now more than 1,000, with over 
20,000 students. In middle school education there used to be only 
one normal school in Yenan, which now has the Lu Hsiin Normal 
School [named after the famous author of “The Story of Ah Q”], 
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the Border District Middle School, and the School for the Daughters 
of Those Resisting, and there are three sub-district schools, each of 
which is preparing to establish its own normal school. The graduates 
of these schools will build up primary education. 

In higher education there are the Resist Japan University, the 
North Shensi Public School, the Women’s University, the Lu Hain 
Technical College, and the Academy of Journalism, together with 
classes for the study of Japanese and for training military advisors, 
These provide for the military, political, artistic, medical and other 
advanced professions, through which the people can very effectively 
do their duty in resistance. 

To eliminate illiteracy, promote education among the masses, 
and change the people’s ideas, the Government has a Mass Corps 
for mobile education, and training corps for groups of youth, women 
and workers. To suit local needs there are night schools, winter 
schools, half-day schools and elementary literacy classes. The follow- 
ing tabulation shows the number of people reached: 


EpucaTion Unper THe Borper Districr GoveERNMENT 


Elementary 
Literary Night Half-day Winter 
Classification Classes Schools Schools chools 


7,963 271 83 320 

47,283 2,039 1,810 6,104 
People previously quite illiterate can now read 200 or 300 charac. 
ters, write simple letters, and find out what street they are on [by 
reading signs]. Some, after studying with great effort, are able to 
read the newspapers issued in the Border District [a list of five 
papers is given] and to enjoy a little the poems posted on the 
Yenan city streets. 

With government sponsorship, dramatic work has progressed 
rapidly. The Lu Hsiin Drama Society, Mass Drama Society, and 
Practical Drama Society perform often in many districts, help in 
other activities, assist the political department of the X Route Army 
with motion pictures, and open the eyes of the people not a little. 
[ The Chinese press uses “X” instead of naming the Eighteenth Route 
Army, the Eighth Route Army, or the New Fourth Army, all of 
which were formed out of the Red Army.] Judging from the 
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Agrarian Democracy in Northwest China 


strength of these various activities, the cultural level of the Border 
people has been gradually rising. Whoever you meet and question 

will give you solid reasons for his point of view and express him- 
elf in terms of what is “objective” and what “subjective,” what 

a “point of view” or an “idea” is. At the Chinese New Year the 
a Sprout Dance is now imbued with the spirit of resistance 
to Japan, becoming a Resist Japan-Strike-Down-the-Japanese-and- 
Chinese-Traitors-Dance. The Border people are in the tide of a 
new civilization. 


NDER progressive and democratic influence the Border people 

have broad democratic powers and have developed the habit 
of encouraging the individual. They enjoy democratic freedom in 
holding meetings and organizing associations, and can elect the 
various governments and councils. Landlord farmers and the rich 
gentry, as well as the “resistance” parties, can vote or be voted upon. 
The following table shows the distribution of votes for members 


of a county council: 


Vorss ror Members or ANTSAI County CouNCcIL 


Classification County District Sub-District 


Wealthy farmers 
Merchants 
Intelligentsia 
Landlords 


All officials of the various Border organs are officials of the people, 
elected by popular democratic methods. As they are strictly super- 
vised and directed by the people, whose resistance program they 
execute, they receive from the people the greatest affection and 
support. As they try to help the people to keep their gains, and 
never ask for “contributions” and “taxes” [presumably this refers to 
unauthorized levies, traditionally a plague in China], whenever 
a government organ gathers people for public work the workers 
come quickly, finish early and often do more than is expected of 
them. The people offer suggestions to government organs, which 
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in turn report to the people. Between them there is no barrier; 
they are united in one strong, solid entity. 

As with the excellent revolutionary system of the Border people, 
so with the competition between them in their present collective 
livelihood. What they know, they put to use. What they think 
right, they do with a strength as united as the work of bees. What 
they think wrong, they advise against or struggle to stop. Thus for our 
enemy Nippon and for the traitor Mr. Wang Ching-wei they have 
conceived a hatred not easily to be repressed; but to those of their 
brethren who have returned to the fold they offer caves [dwellings] 
and help them in their difficulties. 

In defending the Yellow River, strengthening the Border, and 
destroying the Japanese imperialists the Border people are also 
helped by the Headquarters of the Resist the Enemy Rear Relief 
Association. This and other bodies, cultural, educational, or recrea- 
tional, are bound together as with a red cord [red in China is the 
traditional color of felicity] by their determination to resist and their 
democratic spirit. They therefore respond strongly to every govern- 
ment mobilization effort, voluntarily gathering people and sending 
them to the various corps doing each kind of resistance work. 

Border women enjoy special blessings. They now have the same 
political rights as men. In the councils they report on their own 
work; in the government they have administrative power; in the 
people’s associations they shoulder important tasks; and they have 
liberty in marriage. In the last few years they have scarcely felt 
any repression by men. If men try to hinder them, they take the 

pose of revolutionary mate, saying: “Ha-ha! So you have not yet 
forgotten your harshness? Do you still treat me like a cow? Do 
you still stop me when I am going to attend a meeting?” 

Border youths, under the Youth Saving Association, have already 
stepped along that new road which all modern youth should follow. 
They support strongly the “Send the Enemy Back Home” kind of 
thing. In every kind of mobilization they set the standard. They have 
free education and a military life, and are active, brave, happy, and 
strong. Their firm youthfulness and habit of encouraging individ- 
uality also deserve praise. 

Border workers, protected by labor regulations, have more cul- 
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Agrarian Democracy in Northwest China 


tural education than formerly and also earn more. At festivals or 
on a holiday they can take part in dramatic performances. When 
ill, they have free hospitalization and rest. Apprentices are often 
trained with good will by their masters, and are never beaten or 
abused. Because of this, productive and creative power has greatly 
increased. To increase production in this time of resistance they 
have voluntarily added an hour of work, and now work nine hours. 
Despite the scarcity of materials they have made new machines, 
electric equipment, and even medicines. They have an earnest desire 
to be friendly to all classes, high and low, and to learn. How can 
such wonderful accomplishments be? The answer is very simple. 
It is the result of the democratic administration of the Border 


people. 


rom the beginning of resistance the enemy has wanted to break 

down the resistance. To guard the great Northwest the Border 
people, determined to resist the Japanese and abundantly experi- 
enced in fighting, are completely armed. War is now familiar to 
them. They are organized and trained through the Self-Defense 
Army, the Youth Vanguards, and the Children’s Union. 

Almost every able-bodied person from 18 to 45 joins the Self- 
Defense Army, which is organized in units of increasing size from 
village, village-group, township, sub-district, and county. For each 
county this Army has a headquarters, belonging to and led by 
the Peace Protection Department. The head of each unit and sub-unit 
is elected democratically. People elect, to lead them, the men they 
like and admire. Training and drill are under instructors sent 
from headquarters through the country-side. The individual village- 
group units are drilled every ten days, the township units twice a 
month, the sub-district “battalion” once a month, and the whole 
county force together every three months. If the war reaches a 
county, the Self-Defense force is attached to the regular army in 
actual fighting and in such work as inspecting travellers’ passes, 
checking the smuggling of opium from the Japanese lines, and 
guarding against traitors. Farmers at work plowing or out collect- 
ing manure are at the same time patrols. The Self-Defense Army 
keeps up the work of impressing the people with the need for 
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vigorous resistance, and organizes and sends out small groups to 
catch traitors. 

The Youth Vanguards, from 14 to 17 years of age, are organized 
by townships, sub-districts and counties, under seven Youth Saving 
Societies. Their training is parallel with that of the Self-Defense 
Army, with which they cooperate. 

The Children’s Union (ages 9 to 13) is also under the Youth Say. 
ing Societies. Their school work is treated as part of their training, 
and includes meetings and discussions. Their work in cooperation 
with the Youth Vanguards includes spying, carrying letters, and 
the prevention of trade in opium and other enemy goods. Their 
devotion is extreme, and nobody knows how many traitors they 
have captured, how much enemy goods and opium they have dis. 
covered, and how many deserters they have sent back. In every 
great maneuver and in many undertakings their strength is evident, 
They wear the same red tassel on their pistols that is on the guns of 
the Self-Defense Army and on the big swords of the Youth Van. 
guards. Marching in regular order, they are serious as they pass 
before the people, shouting their watchwords. 

There is also a Girls’ Self-Defense force. Spear in hand, they 
deploy in line; so fiercely do they march that their elders, standing 
at one side, smile and say: “Good! ... my children.” 

The Border people are brave, and strongly equipped. The nation 
needs only to strengthen and unify the masses in order to defeat the 
Japanese army. In the past two or three years the Border has proved 
itself the bulwark of our emancipation and our resistance against 
Japan, a model district in democratic administration, the paradise 
of popular reform, and a fruitful area for the development of Chinese 
culture. Like our forefathers, here our people have spilled their red 
blood to resist invasion. From that red blood, in the near future, 
brilliant flowers are destined to bloom in the emancipation of our 
race. 
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NEW CALEDONIA: ORPHAN OF THE 
SOUTH PACIFIC 


Jack SHEPHERD 


LPeatne the present world upheaval the South Sea islands 
have so far remained in the happy obscurity which has been their 
lot since the eighties and nineties of the last century when the Great 
Powers, after years of wrangling, settled for the time being the 
distribution of sovereignty in the South Pacific. Even the removal 
of Germany from the Pacific scene during the first World War 
was accomplished without much ado. But the collapse of France 
has raised new problems of territorial ownership and control in this 
area which may well bring some of the South Pacific islands out of 
their obscurity before very long. The orphaned Dutch and French 
territories of Southeast Asia have already become bones of con- 
tention among the Powers; and their unhappy fate may soon be 
shared by other orphans farther south. The most important of these 
by far is the French colony of New Caledonia. 

Apart from New Caledonia the French holdings in the South 
Pacific are small and relatively insignificant. The Society Islands 
and the Marquesas, clustered around Tahiti and known for admin- 
istrative purposes as French Oceania, are too remote and of too little 
economic value to be worth fighting over. The same is true, more 
or less, of the New Hebrides, although their location gives them 
greater strategic importance. Here France since 1906 has shared 
authority with Great Britain in a Condominium, and since the 
French collapse the New Hebrides have become for all practical 
purposes a British colony. 

The case of New Caledonia, however, is very different and the 
island is decidedly worth fighting for. Its position alone gives it 
great strategic importance since it lies only a little over 700 miles 
from the Australian coast and barely 1,100 miles from New Zealand. 
From its sheltered harbors and airports warships and planes of a 
hostile power could menace the principal cities and shipping lanes 
of both dominions. Its value as an air base has been emphasized by 
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Pan-American Airways’ selection of Noumea, capital of the colony, 
as a port of call on the new clipper service between San Francisco 
and Auckland. But other islands in this vicinity offer comparable 
advantages from the strategic point of view and the importance 
of this French colony does not lie only in its location. 

New Caledonia bears very little resemblance to the South Sq 
island of popular fiction. It is no mere coral atoll where romance 
may flourish beneath the palms undisturbed by the turmoil of the 
world outside. Indeed it differs markedly in most respects from the 
other South Sea islands even as they really are. It is a good deal 
larger than most of them, having a total area of some 8,500 square 
miles—somewhat larger than Massachusetts and about two-thirds 
the size of the Netherlands. Lying just within the southern tropic 
its moderate climate makes it more than usually suitable for perma- 
nent white settlement, suitable even for white manual labor, New 
Caledonia is unique among French colonies in this respect. Much of 
the physical pioneering work in the island was in fact carried out by 
French convicts and political exiles, of whom no less than 20,000 
were sent out before transportation ceased in 1897. Today New Cale. 
donia has a French population of over 15,000, most of them perma- 
nent residents, and their rate of natural increase is considerably 
higher than the rate in France itself. 

This white population includes not only planters employing 
colored labor, such as would be found in most Pacific islands, but 
also some small farmers and peasant proprietors. Crops such as 
wheat, maize and coffee are grown in addition to the coconut which 
dominates the economies of most of the other South Pacific islands. 
More important than tillage is animal husbandry. New Caledonia 
has considerable herds of sheep and cattle, as well as horses, pigs, 
goats and deer. About 988,000 acres are given over to pasture. Hides 
and canned meat are exported. There are also about 1,700,000 acres 
of forest from which are obtained commercially valuable woods, in- 
cluding ebony, sandalwood, ironwood, rosewood and kauri pine. 

It is the mineral wealth of New Caledonia, however, which sets it 
apart most definitely from the other South Pacific islands and gives 
the colony its international importance. Nickel and chromite are the 
island’s chief mineral assets—or at least the most important yet ex- 
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New Caledonia: Orphan of the South Pactfic 

loited—but there are also important deposits of iron, manganese, 
cobalt, antimony, mercury, silver, lead, gold and coal, of which only 
the first has been developed on any considerable scale. Nickel has for 
years been the mainstay of the colony’s economy and the basis of its 
consistent prosperity. Deposits of this ore were first opened up in the 
seventies and from then till the first decade of the present century 
New Caledonia was the world’s leading source of supply. During 
the past 40 years Canada has outstripped New Caledonia as chief 
supplier of nickel to the world, but the latter retains second place, 
providing until 1935 an average of over 10 per cent of the world out- 
put. The two countries share a virtual monopoly of production of 
this enormously important metal. 

Nickel has attracted to New Caledonia the attention of great and 
powerful financial groups of many nationalities. La Société Ano- 
nyme de Nickel (Le Nickel), one of the pioneer companies in the 
island, soon became one of the Rothschild interests. The Société 
Miniére Caledonienne became associated in 1902 with the Inter- 
national Nickel Company. Krupp purchased mines in the island in 
1912, only to lose them in the first World War. “Le Nickel” and the 
“Caledonienne” continued operations separately until 1937, when a 
merger was effected. German interest in New Caledonian nickel 
was revived in the years immediately preceding the present war, and 
Japan also appeared upon the scene. 

The advent of German and Japanese groups led to a significant 
change in the character of the nickel industry in the island. Until 
1935 all the nickel ore mined in New Caledonia underwent the 
first stages of refinement on the spot and was shipped abroad in 
the form of mattes.’ In 1936, however, the first shipments of 
crude ore were made, amounting in all to about 5,000 metric tons. 
In the following year crude ore exports rose to 18,000 tons and in 
1938 to no less than 32,700 tons. This crude ore all went to Ger- 
many and Japan, the latter taking somewhat the larger share. It was 
of lower grade than that normally smelted by the older companies, 
but the Krupp and Nippon Soda companies were using a special 
process, developed by the former, for the profitable extraction of 


Matte is a product obtained in smelting sulphide ores of certain metals which 


requires to be further purified. 
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nickel from ore of only 44 per cent nickel content. Most of the 
ore shipped to Germany and Japan came from 10 small Mines 
operated by German and Japanese interests; a Franco-Japanese 
company was also formed some time ago in Noumea to act as 
purchasing agent for the Nippon Soda Company. War preparations 
in Europe also boosted production in the older mines, but the 
increase in their shipments of mattes, destined chiefly for France 
and Belgium, was not nearly so spectacular as that in the crude 
ore shipments taken by Germany and Japan. Exports of mattes 
rose from 6,075 metric tons in 1936 to more than 7,000 tons in 
1938. 

Second only to nickel in importance is New Caledonia’s output 
of chromium ore which has been increasing rapidly during the 
past decade. Chromite exports averaged about 55,000 tons annually 
between 1933 and 1935 but rose to 70,000 tons in 1937. There 
was a falling off of exports in 1938 owing to the accumulation of 
world stocks and the decline of American purchases, but the de- 
cline in production was less marked. New Caledonian chromite 
has hitherto been mined mainly by two French companies, Tie- 
baghi and the Société Chimique du Chrome. The Tiebaghi mine 
in the northwest of the island is said to be the largest and richest 
chromite deposit in the world. A company to be known as Chrome 
Alluvials was registered in Australia in 1937 with a nominal capital 
of £25 million and it has established a subsidiary in Noumea, the 
Société -d’Exploitation du Chrome, which is developing deposits 
in the southern part of the island near Port Prony. The United 
States takes the bulk of New Caledonia’s chromite, most of the 
remainder, until this year, going to France. There is no evidence 
available of either German or Japanese interest in New Caledonian 
chromite. Both Germany and Japan can draw on sources of chrome 
supply nearer home—the former in Greece, Turkey and _ the 
U.S.S.R. and the latter in the Philippines. 

In the case of iron, the third major item in the list of New 
Caledonia’s mineral resources, Japan’s role has been very important. 
It has in fact been a pioneer role, since before the formation of a 
Franco-Japanese company for the purpose in 1938 no serious effort 
had been made to develop the island’s iron deposits. This com- 
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New Caledonia: Orphan of the South Pacific 
pany, known as Le Fer, has a board of directors of whom a 
majority are French, but its entire capital of five million francs 
is Japanese. Equipment valued at eight million francs is being 
provided by the Japanese group and apparently the entire output 
of the mines is to go to Japan. The deposit which this concern is 
exploiting extends over an area of nearly 7,500 acres and is esti- 
mated to comprise some 20,000,000 tons of ore of 52 per cent iron 
content. The annual output expected when the mine is in full 
operation is said to be about 500,000 tons and special shipping 
facilities are being provided for the conveyance of the ore to 
Japan. The first shipments of ore are reported to have been made 
in 1939 but no precise figures as to quantity are yet available. 
Minerals have regularly accounted for over 75 per cent of the 
total value of New Caledonian exports. In 1937 nickel amounted 
to 535 per cent and chromite to 21.2 per cent of exports of a 
total value of 104,292,000 francs. Full details as to the destinations 
of the mineral exports are not available but the most important 
facts regarding the direction of the island’s trade before the out- 
break of the European war are clear. France took by far the 
greater share of the exports—58.2 per cent in 1937—although the 
relative importance of the mother country as a market for New 
Caledonian products was declining. The United States as purchaser 
of the bulk of the island’s chromite held second place until 1938 
when heavy buying of nickel by Belgium made the latter the 
second largest export outlet. Japan had become New Caledonia’s 
fourth most important market in 1936 and 1937, chiefly as a 
result of her takings of nickel and iron, but subsequently her pur- 
chases declined sharply as a result of her foreign exchange diff- 
culties and fourth place was taken by Australia. The colony’s fifth 
most important customer immediately before the European war 
was Germany, which shared with Japan the exports of crude 


nickel ore. 


requires from the outside world are foodstuffs, coal, liquid 


fuel, machinery and tools, apparel and textiles. The foodstuffs, 
principally flour, dairy products, rice, fresh fruit and vegetables, 
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have always come mainly from Australia, as has most of the 
coal. In 1937 imports of foodstuffs amounted to 11,000 metric 
tons, more than a fifth of the colony’s total imports. Although 
complete figures are not available for 1938, Australia seems 
to have displaced France in that year from first place amongst 
the suppliers of New Caledonia—providing 38 per cent of the total 
imports during the first six months as against 26.7 per cent pro- 
vided by the mother country. During the first half of 1938 the 
other French colonies, which until the previous year had ranked 
third among New Caledonia’s sources of supply, principally on 
account of shipments of rice and cement from Indochina, were 
displaced from that position by Japan. 

Such were the main features of the New Caledonian economy 
in the period before the outbreak of war in Europe. During the 
first months of the war New Caledonia, like most of the other 
French and British colonies, was confronted with the necessity of 
readjusting its economy. Some former European markets were 
cut off, shipping services were curtailed and foreign exchange had 
to be conserved. The problems thus created, however, were in- 
finitesimal compared with those which this remote colony had 
to face when its mother country fell before the German advance 
in June 1940. 

The first and most urgent problem created by the new situation 
was that of maintaining food supplies. Although New Caledonia 
is normally an exporter of meat it is dependent on Australia for 
other essential foodstuffs noted above. These supplies usually are 
purchased with New Caledonia francs issued by the Bank of 
Indochina, and stabilized in recent years at 140 to the Australian 
pound. But in June Australian merchants refused to accept these 
francs and trade with the Commonwealth was completely disrupted. 
The New Caledonian government felt constrained to place the 
European population on strict rations. A few examples will suffice 
to indicate the severity of the restrictions; the butter ration was 
set at half a pound per head per month, sugar at three pounds 
per head per month, and matches at two boxes per person per 
month. 

In an effort to remedy this difficult situation the government of 
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the island and the Bank of Indochina are reported to have made 
an appeal to the Australian government for assistance. As a re- 
sult of this appeal a barter arrangement seems to have been made 
under which Australia is to buy a large proportion of the nickel 
and chromite which New Caledonia customarily exports and with 
the credits thereby established New Caledonia is to buy the sup- 
lies she needs from Australia. On the basis of this arrangement the 
Bank of Indochina has been able to stabilize the New Caledonia 
franc at the old rate and the supply of essential foodstuffs seems, 
for the time being, to be assured. 

Since their economic needs have brought the isolated people of 
New Caledonia inevitably into the economic orbit of the neighbor- 
ing British Dominions it is not surprising that they should have 
determined to throw in their lot politically with the British Com- 


monwealth. 
On June 25, eight days after Marshal Petain’s announcement 


from Bordeaux that “France must give up the fight,” the Conseil 
Général of New Caledonia unanimously decided that free French- 
men should continue the struggle against the Axis Powers. A 
copy of this resolution was sent to the British Consul at Noumea, 


with a declaration that the colony was “a country, French in heart 
and soul, which cannot admit the surrender of the Bordeaux govern- 
ment and its result in setting the French against the allies of 
yesterday.” That the position taken by the Conseil had extensive 
popular support was made clear by a peaceful but enthusiastic 
demonstration on the same day, in which more than 4,000 residents 
of Noumea, led by ex-service men, participated.” 

The governor of the colony, M. Georges Pelecier, apparently 
with the support of a small minority, remained loyal to Vichy and 
a month of confused wrangling followed, during which he sum- 
moned to his aid the naval sloop Dumont d’Urville. A crisis was 
reached on August 28 when the Conseil Général passed a resolu- 
tion demanding the departure of the Governor and threatening 
resignation if their demand were not met. M. Pelecier advised 
Vichy by radio that he intended to leave the colony and was im- 
mediately dismissed from office, the Vichy Government naming 


? The total population of the city is about 10,000. 
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the local military commander, Colonel Denis, as his successor, The 
new Governor in a broadcast to the people of the colony declared 
his loyalty to the Vichy Government, but insisted that he would 
seek to safeguard the economic position of the colony in accordance 
with the necessities created by its geographical position. The Con. 
seil, however, was dissatisfied with the new appointment and op 
August 30, declared itself to be entirely anti-Vichy and in favor 
of continuing the war under the direction of General de Gaulle’s 
French National Committee. It further expressed a desire that 
fresh elections be held in order to give formal expression to the 
will of the majority and to regularize its own legel position, 
Full details of subsequent developments are lacking but it was 
reported late in September that Colonel Denis had resigned and 
that his place had been taken by M. Henri Sautot, formerly 
Resident Commissioner in the New Hebrides, who arrived in 
Noumea bearing a Commission from General de Gaulle as Goy- 
ernor of New Caledonia and High Commissioner of the Western 
Pacific.® 

That the course of events in the colony has been satisfactory to 
the Australian Government is made clear both by the economic 
aid which it has extended and by its appointment of an official 
representative in Noumea, early in August. The representative is 
Mr. B. C. Ballard, who for some years has watched the interests 
of Australia in the New Hebrides. Following the arrival of M. 
Sautot, the new de Gaulle governor, in Noumea, the Australian 
Prime Minister expressed satisfaction that New Caledonia had now 

8 The other French possessions in the South Pacific have also declared for General 
de Gaulle. At the time of writing (October, 1940) Tahiti is reported to have decided 
by plebiscite in favor of adherence to the French National Committee. The Governor 
is said to have remained loyal to Vichy for a time, despite the strong pro-Allied 
sentiments of the population. The British Consulate was closed on July 20, on orders 
from Vichy, but subsequently the Governor requested that the Consul should remain 
in Tahiti as a liaison officer between himself and the Governments of Australia and 
New Zealand, upon which countries French Oceania, like New Caledonia, is very 
largely dependent for its food supplies. In the New Hebrides Condominium the 
French Resident Commission and the French population have affirmed their intention 
of continuing cooperation with the British Government in prosecuting the war. The 
British Resident Commissioner has agreed to accept full financial responsibility for all 
the costs of the French administration and also the costs of the Condominium ad- 


ministration in so far as it might be necessary to supplement the local revenues if the 
Vichy Government withdrew its financial support. 
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New Caledonia: Orphan of the South Pacific 
definitely rejoined the Allies and promised even fuller economic 
cooperation than before. 

While New Caledonia has managed to solve the immediate 
problem of ensuring essential supplies and has chosen a political 
line satisfactory to the neighboring British territories upon which 
it is so largely dependent, its political and economic difficulties are 
by no means over. Australia and New Zealand can provide essen- 
tal supplies, but as yet neither is capable of entirely replacing 
France and other former European markets as an outlet for New 
Caledonia’s staple exports, even though both are dominions ex- 
panding their heavy industries as part of the war effort, and are 
likely to need increasing quantities of nickel and chromite in the 
future. The United States remains open as a market for chromite 
but in this field New Caledonia has to compete with other sources 
of supply in which the United States has a more direct interest, 
notably the Philippines and Cuba. The only other important market 
remaining open to New Caledonia is Japan, and in this case political 
considerations have to be taken into account. 


| nr or wrongly the people of New Caledonia have viewed 


with suspicion, not to say misgiving, the rapid growth 
of Japanese economic interest in the island. Some account has 
already been given of Japan’s recent entry on a large scale 
into the New Caledonian nickel and iron industries, not only 
as a buyer but as an investor on the production side. This ac- 
quisition by Japan of an important stake in the country has been 
viewed with alarm in many quarters because “special interests” of 
this kind in other areas have so often provided Japan with a basis 
for political intervention. The parallel roles of Krupp and Nippon 
Soda in the opening up of low-grade nickel deposits during the 
period from 1935 to the outbreak of the European war also seemed 
to imply a degree of German-Japanese collaboration in the colony 
which was in itself alarming to many people. 

The rapidity with which Japan has been increasing her share 
of the commerce of the colony also caused some concern, par- 
ticularly because on the import side much of Japan’s gain was 
France’s loss. Imports from Japan in 1929 were valued at only 
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200,000 francs, but by 1933 they had risen to 759,900 francs, by 
1937 to 4,809,000 francs, and for the first nine months of 1938 they 
were valued at 6,912,000 francs. Among the commodities of which 
Japan has supplied an ever-growing proportion are pottery and 
porcelain, glassware, cotton and rayon textiles, machinery and 
electrical equipment. Increasing shipments of minerals to Japan 
have raised the total value of New Caledonia’s exports thither from 
366,000 francs in 1935 to 4,485,000 francs in 1937.* Even allowing 
for the decrease in the value of the franc, these figures indicate 
an extraordinarily rapid growth in the colony’s trade with Japan, 
The bulk of this trade is now carried by two Japanese shipping 
lines (Osaka Shosen Kaisha and Yamashita Kisen Kaisha) each 
operating two vessels which cali at Noumea en route to and from 
Australia and New Zealand. 

New Caledonia also has a not insignificant Japanese population— 
numbering in 1936 nearly 1,500 out of a total free non-indigenous 
population of about 17,000.° The first Japanese were introduced 
to New Caledonia as indentured laborers to work in the mines, 
in 1895, 1900 and 1902. Since then Japanese have come in chiefly 
as free immigrants and in 1936 only 205 were listed by the census 
as miners. Of the rest, 359 were laborers in industries other than 
mining, 265 were engaged in agriculture, 237 were merchants and 
artisans, fishing and domestic service accounting for the balance. 
Although there has been no marked increase in the total number 
of Japanese in the island in recent years, a steady trickle of im- 
migration seems to have been maintained. It is the character rather 
than the numbers of the recent Japanese immigrants which seems 
to have caused the French inhabitants of the island most concern. 
An American newspaper correspondent who visited Noumea in 
mid-August, 1940, found considerable anxiety over “the infiltration 
of Japanese commercial officials and military men under the guise 
of consular officers.”® 

The same correspondent also heard stories of Japanese pressure 


* There was some falling off in exports to Japan in 1938, presumably on account of 
exchange difficulties. 

5 This figure excludes indentured laborers from Indochina and Netherlands India. 

® Dispatch from R. A. Gunnison to North American Newspaper Alliance, Aug. 
18, 1940. 
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on the colonial government for “trade agreement cooperation.” 
While these stories lack any official confirmation, they are in line 
with similar reports from Netherlands India and French Indo- 
china. Even if untrue they are a significant evidence of the fear 
ever-present in the minds of the Frenchmen of New Caledonia 
that the “peaceful penetration,” to which the Japanese have con- 
fined themselves so far, may be only the prelude to more drastic 
action. The experience of French Indochina and Japanese par- 
ticipation in a formal pact with the European Axis Powers have 
done nothing to assuage such fears. 

Japan’s attempt to bring French Indochina and Netherlands 
India within the framework of “A Greater East Asia” under her 
own control has a direct bearing on the future of New Caledonia, 
quite apart from any significance it may have as a sign and a 
warning. Since the abandonment of penal transportation in 1897 
the principal sources of labor for New Caledonia have been Tonkin 
and Java. The colony has an indigenous Melanesian population 
numbering about 29,000 but these aboriginal people have been 
found for the most part unsatisfactory as laborers and recourse 
has been had to indentured Asiatic workers. In 1929 there were no 
less than 14,535 Asiatic laborers in the colony, of whom roughly 
half were Javanese and half Tonkinese. A great many of these 
were repatriated during the depression years and not replaced, but 
the importation of indentured laborers has increased again in the 
last few years. In 1937 there were some 4,500 Javanese and 2,350 
Tonkinese in New Caledonia. Should Indochina and Netherlands 
India fall under direct or indirect Japanese control, New Cale- 
donia’s labor supply would be endangered. With control of the 
island’s labor supply added to her already considerable economic 
influence there, Japan might well be in a position to dictate terms 
to New Caledonia without even the threat of armed coercion. 

The future of New Caledonia is thus, to say the least, precarious. 
The orphaned colony has found the solution of its immediate 
supply problems in economic cooperation with the neighboring 
British Dominions and as a natural corollary of this cooperation 
it has joined forces politically with the British Commonwealth 
and its free French allies. But it still has before it the problem 
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of finding, in a world at war, new outlets for the exports upon 
which it depends for its livelihood. Since the more important of 
these exports are metals indispensable in the manufacture of 
armaments, these markets could almost certainly be found. Bur 
whether New Caledonia will be left free to sell its nickel, jt; 
chrome and its iron where it chooses or whether they will be 
wrested from it by force is an open question. The island cannot 
hope to defend its wealth unaided, since it has at its disposal only 
a mere handful of colonial troops and a single battery of coast 
artillery. Its position is the more insecure because one potential 
aggressor already has a foothold within its gates. Its only hope of 
security lies in the knowledge that the neighboring British domin. 
ions could ill afford to see New Caledonia fall into the hands of 
a hostile power and would accordingly take all steps within their 
power to prevent such a development. 

The collapse of France in Europe may well result in her elimina- 
tion as a Pacific Power altogether, just as Germany’s defeat in the 
war of 1914-1918 put an end to her direct participation in control 
of Pacific territory. But France’s imperial outposts in the Pacific 
are richer spoil than Germany ever held in this area and the 


struggle for their possession is likely to be far more bitter. The 
struggle has already begun over Indochina. If it spreads south of 
the equator New Caledonia’s wealth may well make it a major 
battleground. 


New York, October 1940 
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TOWARD A MORE PERFECT CANADIAN 
UNION 


Epcar PAcKARD DEAN 


, United States once fought a bloody civil war over the 
uestion of states’ rights. In Canada the division of power between 
the Federal and provincial governments has never resulted in war 
but it has produced a number of crises. The most serious by far was 
that of the late 1930’s when the pulling and hauling between Ottawa 
and the provinces reached alarming proportions. So alarming, in 
fact, that the Government appointed a Royal Commission to in- 
vestigate the division of power between the Federal and provincial 
governments, and to make recommendations for the future. 

The Commission submitted its Report a few months ago. If the 
Report renews faith in a federal system as the best form of govern- 
ment for Canada, it also renews faith in royal commissions. This 
particular Commission has submitted a report of 11 volumes. Some 
are technical studies that can only be appreciated by the expert; but 
more than half are eminently readable and will interest—and cer- 
tainly instruct—the layman. Together they tell us more than we 
ever knew about Canada; and for no country today is there so com- 
plete a record showing why it is what it is. The Commission, how- 
ever, also made recommendations for the future. Its findings and 
recommendations can be summarized under two rubrics. What 
has happened and why? How can it be corrected? 

What has happened is exactly what the Fathers of Confederation 
in 1867 hoped to avoid. The architects of federation—John A. Mac- 
donald, George Brown, Alexander T. Galt, Georges E. Cartier, 
etc—had made a careful study of the American system, and they 
had read and reread the Federalist. Although they were influenced 
by both more than was then fashionable to admit, they were anxious 
to avoid one aspect of that system. At Philadelphia in 1787 the 
framers of the Constitution had given the Federal Government cer- 
tain enumerated rights and to the states all residuary rights. The 
Canadian architects of confederation eighty years later reversed this 
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delegation of powers: to the provinces went certain defined power; 
and to the Federal Government all other powers not so delegated, 
Macdonald et al. had just seen four years of civil strife between the 
states, and they wished to avoid a similar fate for their own country, 

Hardly was the Dominion born when it encountered the world 
depression of 1873, which lasted almost uninterruptedly until 1896. 
The Federal Government, hamstrung by lack of funds, was forced 
to abandon its ambitious plans for developing national resources, 
With it went the abandonment of resolute and daring leadership, 
During these years Ottawa did little to evoke new loyalties to sup- 
plant the old provincial loyalties which had not only persisted but 
showed an unexpected strength. Fortunately, the provinces were f- 
nancially impotent to exploit the situation. In 1896 the economic tide 
turned, and until 1929 Canada enjoyed a period of nearly continuous 
prosperity. To be sure, ample seed was sown for the later-day sec- 
tional strife. But a general optimism and a constantly expanding 
Canada dulled the sharp edge of rivalry between Ottawa and the 
provinces. Now, and for the first time, the Government embarked 
on national projects. It built more railways into the West to help 
those who wished to help themselves. The provinces also spent lav- 
ishly and by 1913 their total debt was more than half that of the 
Dominion. Both Federal and provincial spending was for economic 
development—railways, harbors, canals, etc.—and by 1913 virtually 
all of the total debt had been incurred in this way. Then came the 
World War. New demands were made on the treasury and from 
1913 to 1921 the Federal debt jumped from 0.5 to 3.5 billion dollars. 

The increase in the national debt is important, not so much in 
itself but because of its effect on federal policy. Ottawa felt it had 
spent enough and that retrenchment was the order of the day. Dur- 
ing all of the 1920’s it retreated from its earlier policy of expansion 
and leadership, and was concerned with the unheroic if orthodox 
role of liquidating the Federal debt. But the provinces had no such 
inhibitions. They continued to spend and to borrow, partly because 
conditions were good and no one really objected, and partly because 
they had acquired new sources of revenue. By the terms of Confed- 
eration, Ottawa had taken over the debts of the old provinces and 
with them most of the powers to tax. Thereafter provincial funds 
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Toward a More Perfect Canadian Union 

came from two sources: subsidies from the Federal Government and 
taxes of very limited scope. Confederation had decreed that any 
rovincial tax must be a direct tax. It was assumed that direct taxes 
would be so odious that public opinion alone would clip the wings of 
ambitious provincial governments; and in fact during the first 
decades of federation this proved to be the case. But even before the 
World War, the provinces had instituted their own income and in- 
heritance taxes and these taxes stuck. After the war, revenue from 
liquor control, motor vehicle licenses, and gasoline taxes swelled the 
provincial coffers to unprecedented proportions. By 1930 provincial 
revenues were double what they had been a decade earlier. 

During the twenties new forces were at work which enhanced 
provincial rather than Federal leadership. Hitherto transportation 
had meant railroads, which being basically national in scope were 
financed by the National Government. But the advent of the auto- 
mobile and the truck meant highways, which were fundamentally of 
local concern and fell under the jurisdiction of the provinces. Then, 
too, the country was beginning to mature. A growing social con- 
sciousness insisted on greater educational opportunities, the cost of 
which fell almost entirely on the provinces and municipalities. And 
with an end to the agricultural frontier and a movement of popula- 
tion to the cities, public welfare costs rose sharply, three-quarters of 
the burden falling on the provinces and municipalities. By 1930 the 
provinces had become the natural leaders, the distributors of largesse 
and contracts, the administrators of the many needs of an urban 
population. As for the Dominion, it had completed the tasks the 
Fathers had assigned it but had failed or refused to establish new 
objectives. 

The depression of the 1930’s brought Dominion-provincial rivalry 
to the fore. Provincial revenues fell off sharply while the cost of 
unemployment relief and other measures to alleviate distress rose 
astronomically. By 1935 it was obvious that the Federal Govern- 
ment must intervene if many of the provinces were to be saved 
from bankruptcy. But in return Ottawa insisted on regaining some 
of its lost power. The provinces were reluctant to surrender their 
new freedom. From 1935 to 1939 relations were tense and embittered. 

The seat of the trouble was threefold. (1) The provinces had obli- 
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gations—particularly unemployment relief—which were all out of 
proportion to their revenues. A workable and long-term solution 
had to be found. (2) For nearly twenty years, and particularly when 
the Liberals were in power, Ottawa had held the reins of power 
loosely. Energetic provincial leaders such as Mitchell Hepburn of 
Ontario, and Maurice Duplessis of Quebec, were supreme in their 
own domain and openly defied the Central Government. (3) Judi- 
cial interpretations of half a century had in essence reversed the 
British North America Act of 1867 and had made the provinces 
rather than the Dominion the real repository of power. Canada has 
a Supreme Court but it is not really supreme since all civil cases 
can be appealed to the Privy Council in Britain. The Privy Council 
has in fact been the real arbiter. Dating well back to the nineteenth 
century, Privy Council decisions have whittled down the power of 
the Dominion and steadily augmented that of the provinces. 


\ igen report of the Royal Commission traces Canadian growth and 
rivalries in detail. But it goes beyond this and offers suggestions 
for a more workable national union. Many of its recommendations 
seem, at first glance, to be exclusively financial. But it is axiomatic 
that the surrender or acquisition of financial power is tantamount to 
a transfer of political power. The Commissioners doubtless realized 
this. In transferring certain taxing powers from provinces to Domin- 
ion they saw concrete reform leading to a more perfect union. 
One of the cardinal recommendations was that the Dominion 
should assume entire responsibility for relief to unemployed em- 
ployables. With pitiless analysis, the Report describes the inefficiency, 
inadequacy, and ignorance that lay behind the administration of 
relief from 1930 to 1937. It is probably no more sorry a story than 
the administration of relief in the United States, the only difference 
being that Canadians have faced the facts and Americans have not. 
But anyone who looks at relief from a long-range point of view 
must agree with the Report that it is a matter of national rather 
than local concern. In the first place, as the Commissioners point 
out, the number of elderly people in the Dominion steadily becomes 
a greater proportion of the total. In 1871 men and women 65 years 
of age or over comprised 36 per cent of the population; in 1931 they 
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formed 56 per cent. Second, Canada is a country of extraordinary 
specialization. It is no exaggeration to say that the prosperity of the 
three Prairie provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta 
depends exclusively on one crop—wheat—and most of that crop 
must be sold abroad. Low prices, or curtailment of foreign demand, 
or drought—and during the 1930’s the Prairies experienced all three 
entails a relief burden which the particular areas concerned cannot 
begin to meet. Thus in Saskatchewan, which has an exclusively 
wheat economy, direct and agricultural relief in 1937 amounted to 
163 per cent of the total municipal-provincial revenues. 

So that the provinces might start with a clean slate, the Commis- 
sion proposed that the Dominion take over the entire provincial 
debt (and 4o per cent of the municipal debt in the Province of 


ncil 


nth 
-of [ Quebec). In return the provinces would lose their powers to levy 
income, inheritance, and corporation taxes. The multiplicity of these 
taxes has long been an abuse. The Canadian citizen not only pays 
ind #2 Federal income tax, but another to his province, and sometimes 
ns fH one to his municipality; corporations, likewise, have been twice and 
ns MB sometimes thrice taxed. The Commission also recommended a revi- 
tic fH sion in the income tax by broadening the base and increasing the 
to burden on the lower and middle brackets. 
ed Another of its recommendations concerns what has long been a 
n- && political football in Canada. In 1867 when the newly formed Fed- 
eral Government assumed the debts and the taxing powers of the 
n fM provinces, it gave them in return annual subsidies. The subsidies 
1- f§ were computed on a per capita basis and in this respect they tended 
y, to be equal. Even in 1867 the pattern ill fitted the cloth and this 
f J was even more true by 1900 when there were obvious and wide 
n divergences between the provinces. The Maritimes were far poorer 


than Ontario and Quebec, and had benefited less from union; the 
newly opened Prairie provinces were spending furiously to catch 
up with the other areas in terms of public utilities and social 
services. Whatever the reason, some provinces claimed their sub- 
sidies should be increased. On the other hand, the old and pros- 
perous provinces such as Ontario and Quebec were opposed to par- 
ticular increases. Thus it became a case of pulling and hauling 
between the “have” and the “have-not” provinces. The Commission 
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recommends that the subsidy norm of 1867 be forgotten. National 
grants should be paid annually to the provinces, according to need, 
so that each province can maintain national average services with. 
out excessive taxation. Emergency grants would be made to dea! 
with abnormal conditions. It also recommends regular Dominion. 


provincial conferences with a permanent Dominion secretariat jp. 
stead of the infrequent ad hoc meetings of recent years. 
These various recommendations may sound prosaic. But they are 


concrete suggestions, carefully thought out and based on an enor. 
mous amount of evidence. It is possible they can lead to the more 
perfect union. Certainly they will lead further than vague platitudes 
or exhortations on the need for Canadian unity. To Prairie gov. 
ernments bankrupt by years of low wheat prices, they are a definite 
means of salvation. And to those who can place the common weal 
above private gain, they offer a blueprint for the future. 

The Commission had virtually completed its report before the 
outbreak of war in September 1939. The question naturally arises 
whether war conditions will speed or retard the application of the 
proposed reforms. Anyone can make his own answer. But it is 
worth noting that war invariably centralizes power, that sectional 
differences are buried and national objectives become paramount. 
All this has already taken place. Men who refused—such as Maurice 
Duplessis, the former prime minister of Quebec, and Camilien 
Houde, the mayor of Montreal—have fallen either from power or 
from grace. Already the Dominion has enacted a system of unem- 
ployment insurance. If the war is prolonged, more and more power 
will be centralized at Ottawa. At Ottawa, or close by, are the scores 
of men who assisted in the Report and who can always give expert 
advice in converting at least a part of this temporary power into 
something more permanent. Whatever the next year may hold, 
the Report is a milestone in Canadian history, comparable in impor- 
tance only to Lord Durham’s report of 1839. Like its early proto- 
type, it will be both hailed and criticized. And like it, many of the 
things it foresees will come to pass. 

New York, September 1940 
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COMMENT AND CORRESPONDENCE 
WHOSE “LIFELINES”? 


at In- 
¥ —_ since the beginning of China’s war of resistance in 1937 
there has been more than a tendency, in Europe and America, to attrib- 
ute China’s ability to carry on successful resistance to its “lifelines.” 
When the Chinese first fell back from Shanghai, the Lunghai Railway 
was China’s “lifeline.” Then, until nearly the end of 1938, the “lifeline” 
was the Canton-Hankow Railway. After that the Indochina-Yiinnan 
Railway was the “lifeline,” succeeded by the Burma Road. The North- 
west road to Siberia has never been so unanimously called a “lifeline,” 
perhaps because it was not believed to carry much freight, but perhaps 
also because it did not represent European and American access to China. 
This in itself is an interesting thought. How far is it true that China’s 
lifelines have ever been China’s lifelines? Is it not true that they have 
always been something else—the lifelines of the countries that needed 
access to China? At least it is unmistakably clear that every time a “life- 
line” has been cut, China’s life has not been ended. China has gone on 
fighting: and the effectiveness of China’s resistance has not even gradually 
weakened, but has instead gradually but steadily and beyond a doubt 


increased. 
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a In short, the key to the military situation in the Far East is that China 
- is quite competent to keep on defending itself. Help from outside would 
ol enable the Chinese to win more quickly, but cutting “lifelines” does not 
ver mean the end of Chinese resistance. There is also, however, another aspect 
res of the Far Eastern war. From the beginning, Japan has not been attack- 
rt ing China alone, but every country with what we call a “stake” in the 
to Far East. From the beginning, moreover, every Japanese failure to deal 
d. what Japanese militarists call “a crushing blow” to China’s resistance has 
" been followed, and partly compensated for, by fresh encroachments on 
. European and American interests. China, by resisting, has been able to 
. turn Japan increasingly against England and France; and behind England 

and France lie the Asiatic positions and interests of Holland and America. 
; England and France, however, did not succeed, by non-resistance, in 


forcing Japan back against China. The clearest demonstration of this 
was the contemptuous Japanese treatment of the British suggestion that 
Japan should make use of the closing of the Burma Road to start peace 
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negotiations with China. Instead of doing any such thing the Japanese 
moved into Indochina, acquiring a position from which they could 
threaten Malaya, Singapore and Burma far more than they could jp. 
timidate China. 

Only one conclusion is possible. China’s “lifelines” are not China’s life. 
lines, but the lifelines of the countries that need to have access to China, 
The Burma Road is not a Chinese lifeline, and never has been. It js q 
British lifeline. If the British keep it open, they enable China to defend 
British interests, in addition to the Chinese interests which China’s armies 
have never ceased to defend. Failure to understand this goes a long way 
toward explaining why American policy, no less than that of the British 
and French, led only to a weakening of the American position. The same 
considerations explain the relative success of Russian policy. The Russians 
never appear to have doubted the wisdom of saving Russia. For that 
reason they were unyielding to Japan all along the Manchurian-Siberian. 
Mongolian frontier, and for that reason they coordinated their resistance 
to Japan with their assistance to China. 

To show how opinion in China has been affected by the mishandling 
of “lifelines,” we quote below some extracts from the Chinese press, 
The translations were made for the China Association, of London, 
which is not an organization for aid to China, but represents British 
trading and financial interests doing business in China. Its address is: 161, 
Shell-Mex House, Strand, London. 

The first quotations are from the Chungyang Jihpao, of Chungking, 
organ of the Kuomintang. On June 29, 1940, this paper declared that 
both in Indochina and at Hongkong Japan “must in the first instance 
create a situation which she can use or not use, having regard to the 
ultimate outcome of the European war.” On July 17 the same paper 
pointed out that the closing of the Burma Road morally undermined 
Britain’s own declared principles. “Whether, in the present war, she 
was or was not resisting aggression; was or was not upholding justice, 
ought to be plain to people not only in Europe but clear from her con- 
duct in the Far East and the world at large also.” 

The Saotang Jihpao, of Chungking, described as “representing mili- 
tary opinion,” said on July 16 that “England is today following the 
shameful example of France and is certainly adopting a course that is 
neither wise nor loyal.” On July 17 it added that “today England’s 
weak spots are all being disclosed, and she is planning to satisfy Japan’s 

covetousness by miscellaneous concessions. The ultimate result, it is to be 
feared, will be the loss of the greater for the sake of the less, involving 
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Comment and Correspondence 
the total collapse of the British Empire.” According to this paper, the 
British Government is unable to appreciate the facts of the Far Eastern 
situation. (1) It is unable to see that the strength which China’s three- 
year resistance has demonstrated and her capacity for self-reliance are a 
gift to the world—more especially England—which cannot be disre- 
garded. (2) It is unable to see that Japan has suffered greatly at China’s 


: life. 


hina, 


‘Sa @ hands and that her ability to endanger the world’s order has been 
fend greatly weakened; that she is only able to threaten and is not in a posi- 
- tion actually to take military action. (3) It is unable to see that the chief 
wed Powers competent to settle the Far East are America, Soviet Russia and 
- China, and that if England wishes to maintain her rights and interests 
_ she must develop close relations with these three Powers. 
_ While the decision to close the Burma Road was announced in Eng- 
- land on July 18, the Chungking edition of the Takungpao (“regarded 
iad by some as The Times, by others as the Manchester Guardian of China”), 
” discussed it on July 16. Apparently it had “information from Japan 
which proved correct,” as the China Association bulletin puts it, with 
8 admirable restraint. On July 18 the Hongkong edition of this paper 
we pointed out that closing the Burma Road would be England’s loss as 
i much as China’s. It would have no great effect on Chinese resistance. 
% Japan’s blockade of China had not begun yesterday. For three years 
m China had been threatened with the cutting off of supplies. Foreign 
estimates of China’s accumulated supplies had been wrong throughout 
Bs the war. “The fact is that we have long had the most complete plans 
. for a long-term resistance. We have had no fear of shortage in the past, 
a and from now on there will be no question of it.” 
. On July 27 the same paper, again in its Hongkong edition, analyzed 
‘ the fundamental considerations for China’s future foreign policy. (1) 


The foundation of China’s resistance is reliance upon herself and not 
upon outside help. (2) A China that has fought for three years and has 
firmly established her own position, has become one of the most im- 
portant of the world’s stabilizing factors. (3) Foreign policy must not 
be based on subjective considerations, but look to mutual interests. There 
is no compassion between nations, as all the international changes of 
the last two or three years have shown. Regarded either geographically 
or historically, America and Russia are China’s best friends . . . their 
interests and China’s are daily unifying, so there is a natural drang between 
China’s and theirs. 

On July 30 the Hsing Tao Jihpao of Hongkong, representing opinion 
of Chinese who have lived in the Straits Settlements, referred to Sir 
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Robert Craigie’s three futile years of efforts to improve relations with 
Japan. “Whatever the outcome of the ‘China incident’; however the 
conflict between Germany and England may be decided, England’; 
rights and interests in the Far East are regarded by Japan as an obstacle 
to her ‘new order in East Asia’ and to the ‘East Asia Monroe Doctrine,’ ” 
On July 26 this paper had already discussed the future of China’s foreign 
policy. Rejecting the idea of trying to improve Chinese relations with 
Germany and Italy, it said of America that “her concern about Europe 
exceeds her interest in the Far East. Secondly, because America needs 
England’s help, and also because she is unwilling to cooperate with 
Russia, she has fallen into a trough of defeatism in the Far East. . , . 
Accordingly . . . there have been frequent and continuous reports of 
closer relations between Russia and China. . . . Sino-Russian relations 
must be placed upon a lasting, peaceful, and friendly basis. . . . First, 
China must act in accordance with Chiang Kai-shek’s statement as to 
maintaining the fight to the end, restoring our territorial and admin. 
istrative integrity, and achieving the complete emancipation of the 
people. Secondly, China must emulate Russia’s spirit of reconstruction 
and seek to make progress in all directions. Thirdly, China must recog. 
nize that Soviet Russia is the most loyal friend of the Chinese people.” 
China’s great Roman Catholic paper is the 1 Shih Pao. On July 23 this 
paper also discussed the future of foreign policy. Pointing out that 
China, after three years of war, is different from the small nations of 
Europe which have to take their cue from their powerful neighbors, it 
went on: “We are not in the position of having no friends; nor are our 
friends all unreliable . . . it is open to us to extend and deepen our 
cooperation with those countries which are able to respect our friend- 
ship. . . . England has in the past made all sorts of submissive conces- 
sions to Japan. She has treated us mercilessly. In future we must meet 
like with like, using the countries which are willing genuinely to coop- 
erate with us and able to give clear recognition to our firm convictions.” 
The Shihshih Hsinpao of Chungking represents financial and bank- 
ing circles. On July 26, analyzing British policy, it decided that “its gen- 
eral principle is opposition to Russia”; even after the outbreak of war 
in Europe, it hoped to turn the war against Russia. This paper hoped, 
however, that better relations might be possible. “Russia’s foreign policy 
is firmly set on maintaining peace. If England can change her course 
of action we can see nothing in these principles that is unsuitable.” 
On July 25, discussing the principles of Chinese foreign policy, the 
same paper referred to French and British concessions to Japan, as a result 
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of the European war, and then said: “There is much discussion as to 
whether China should lean towards Russia or America. Insofar as they 
share China’s desire for the defeat of Japan, there is no occasion for the 
question. The more numerous such friends the better. Nevertheless, in 
choosing a country as a friend, three points should be borne in mind. 
First China must look at the principles of the country in question, 
whether it is, or is not, aggressive. This is not to be determined by what 
the country professes, but by its economic needs. Secondly it is necessary 
to see whether the interests of the country concerned coincide with 
China’s. America, for instance, may certainly be regarded as a friend 
of China; but, inasmuch as her interests do not approximate very 
closely with China’s, the degree of her friendship cannot but be limited. 
Thirdly, it is necessary to see how the country is affected by a variety of 
conditions. For example, America at the present time is friendly to China, 
but whether she will be friendly in future depends upon internal politics. 
Roosevelt’s accession to the Presidency constituted one set of circum- 
stances: the success of the Republican Party would constitute another. 


Again, Russia at the present time is friendly to China. But the degree 


to which she may be able to help depends upon whether she does or 
does not become involved in the European war. Russia is not only 
avoiding becoming involved in the war for subjective reasons. The steps 
she has taken in the Baltic and in Southeastern Europe have been appro- 
priate measures for keeping out of it. Their success or failure must in- 
evitably affect Russian policy in the Far East. Points such as these are 
the ones to be borne in mind in deciding on China’s foreign policy.” 

Although the bulletins of the China Association translate also from 
the Communist and left-wing press, I have here quoted only from 
papers representing conservative, military, Catholic and financial opinion. 
Their unanimity is remarkable. It shows that (1) the Chinese are quite 
confident of their ability to defend themselves. (2) They want good rela- 
tions with other countries, if it is clearly understood that their help to 
other countries is as valuable as the help of other countries to them. 
(3) “Realism” in appeasing Japan does not impress them. (4) The 
prestige of Russia has risen, but the Chinese would rather be friends 
with more than one country. (5) China, having won by self-defense 
against aggression a deserved self-respect, now respects only those coun- 
tries which also defend themselves and deserve self-respect. 


oO. L. 
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THE SOVIET VIEW OF THE FAR EAST 


+ oe the next few months no aspect of international te. 
lations is going to be more discussed than the nature, intentions and 
methods of Soviet foreign policy. We have received, just in time for 
notice in this issue, a book which is an invaluable guide to the Soviet 
assessment of the character of the Far Eastern war and its relation 
to the war in Europe.* The author, Dr. Motylev, is Chairman of the 
Soviet Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations, and Director of 
the Institute of the Great Soviet World Atlas. He is therefore an 
authoritative exponent of the ideas and the institutions of state and 
society which govern the long-term trend of Soviet policy. According 
to the information printed below the table of contents, his book was 
sent to press on June 3, 1940. Thus he presents a general analysis, but 
does not touch on particular turns in the course of events since the 
fall of France, the closing and later the reopening of the Burma Road 
by Great Britain, the penetration of Indochina by Japan, and the moves 
of United States and Japanese policy concomitant to all these events, 
It is important to note, finally, that Dr. Motylev here amplifies and 
carries forward the views he expressed in his Genesis and Development 
of the Pacific Ocean Nexus of Contradictions, which was reviewed in 
Paciric Arratrs for September, 1939. 

China, Dr. Motylev finds, has under the United Front continued the 
Revolution of Sun Yat-sen, but in the new form of a national revolution. 
ary struggle of the masses of the Chinese people for an independent, 
democratic Chinese Republic. The internal revolution continues, in 
as much as there are still groups of “compradore bourgeoisie” and land- 
lords which are anti-national and traitorous, and which through repre- 
sentation in the Kuomintang are still able to work against the United 
Front. The creation of the United Front, however, with cooperation of 
the Kuomintang and the Communists, is converting China into an 
“invincible” country (p. 14). Here, as throughout, Dr. Motylev’s basic 
assumption is that China’s victory must come from the creation of 
internal strength, not through aid from the outside. Not a word is said 
about any future Sovietization of China. 

In his military analysis, Dr. Motylev follows Mao Tse-tung in divid- 
© Tikhookeanskii Uzel Vtoroi Imperialisticheskoi Voiny (The Pacific Nexus of 
the Second Imperialist War). By V. Motylev. Moscow. 1940. pp. 200. 
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ing the war into three stages: first, Japanese ascendancy; second, stale- 
mate; third, Chinese ascendancy, the taking of the offensive, and final 
victory. The first stage closed when the Japanese had taken Hankow 
and Canton, at the end of 1938, and it became apparent that they were 
incapable of further major territorial gains. The second stage began with 
the defeat of the Japanese in their attempt to take Changsha, after 
reaching Nanchang (March-April, 1939), followed by a defeat north- 
west of Hankow, in May, and a further defeat before Changsha in 
September. Throughout 1939, their operations in Shansi were also unsuc- 
cessful. In this year they did penetrate from Pakhoi to Nanning, in the 
southwest; but this he explains by the “political backwardness” of the 
Chinese militarists who bungled the defense. New Chinese forces were 
then brought in, and the Japanese were contained at Nanning, with no 
hope of a successful offensive toward Yiinnan Province. 

Evidently when Dr. Motylev’s book went to press he believed that 
while the Japanese were deadlocked, the Chinese were not yet capable 
of taking and holding the initiative. Personally, I believe that the 
Chinese have since then won the initiative, though by a margin that 
is yet far from decisive. The vicissitudes of the Burma Road throw a 
light on this. While it is perfectly true that the closing of the Burma 
Road was partly due to the weakness of the British in the Far East, 
it is obvious that the British would have been extremely reluctant to 
close the road if they had not felt that China could stand the shock. 
Moreover the British also advised the Japanese to take advantage of the 
opportunity to negotiate peace—necessarily a compromise peace. There 
is in this at least a suggestion that Japan could no longer hope for 
even a compromise peace unless the Chinese were hampered a little. 
It is all the more significant that the Japanese, unable to break through 
in China, edged into Indochina. It is nonsense to suppose that if Japan 
had the kind of army which could march through China, it would be 
necessary to make a detour through Indochina. The closing of the 
Burma Road, in short, came too late. Instead of stiffening against 
China, the Japanese moved into the Anglo-French sphere, because the 
resistance there was less formidable than in China. The reopening of 
the Burma Road must therefore be interpreted not as an effort to redress 
the balance between China and Japan, but as a necessary move to 
enable the Chinese to keep the Japanese too busy to encroach further 
in the region vital to Great Britain. That move, however, incidentally 
confirmed the beginning of the passage of the initiative from Japanese 
into Chinese hands. 
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This is a digression. Dr. Motylev’s analysis of the phase of deadlock 
is carried on into a discussion of the economic development which, he 
believes, is necessary to ensure the initiative to China. Here again he 
emphasizes that it is China’s ability to grow in strength and to manv. 


facture its own munitions that counts; not the quantity of munitions 
imported from abroad. He therefore lays the greatest stress on China’s 
already rapidly growing productive power, begun with machinery carried 
into the far interior from Hankow and other places, and nourished by 


the opening up of rich and diverse raw material resources. The essential 
thing, he believes, is that China should become able to manufacture 
even heavy armaments for itself. In the meantime, China has had to 
strengthen its connections with “the imperialist powers, [which] creates 
the danger that these powers might take an active part in the internal 
politics of China, strengthening the position of the reactionary groups 
and attempting to disrupt the National United Front” (p. 39). China’s 
maneuvers in getting help but evading control have been successful, 
he thinks, because Japan’s attack on China has also been an attack on 
the interests of Japan’s rivals in China, so that the other powers have 
had to support China to a certain extent in order to cover themselves. 
In short, while writers in other countries have voiced the suspicion that 
Russia, in helping China, is up to no good, the Soviet view is that 
“Of course, the ‘help’ given to China by foreign governments is mer- 
cenary. The foreign capitalists are first and foremost trying to make a 
profit out of the Chinese people’s war of national liberation, and at the 
same time they await the exhaustion of China, in order to fasten on 
her their demands and conditions” (p. 43). 

Japan, according to Dr. Motylev, has no excuse in either poverty of 
raw materials or population pressure for its aggressive expansion. Its 
density of population is less than that of a number of countries in 
Europe and Asia. Its rate of increase of population has been due to 
industrialization, as in other countries, and has been rather slower than 
faster than that of, for instance, England after the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. As for raw materials, Japan would have nothing to complain of 
under conditions of peaceful work (not for war industries and the 
accumulation of the means of aggression). The trouble is that Japanese 
imperialism is not interested in peaceful work and trade, but in aggres- 
sion, conquest, and the exploitation of subject peoples. Japan’s real 
difficulties spring from its own inequalities. Only 31 per cent of the 
peasants own all the land they work; 27 per cent are landless, and 42 
per cent own a little land and rent the rest that they cultivate. Land- 
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lords own about half the land. Rent averages about half the harvest. 
Nine corporations control 80 per cent of the paid-up capital in war 
industries, and almost the same companies monopolize 72 per cent of 
the production of coal. Many other figures are also given. At the same 
time Japan as a whole, economically, is backward and weak as com- 
pared with other industrialized countries. Hampered in straight eco- 
nomic competition, it therefore resorts to war. Being inherently weak, 
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d by it chooses its opportunities for war in periods when its rivals are 
nual otherwise engaged or embarrassed. Japan’s present difficulty is that the 
“ture war against China, which was intended to be only an easy preparatory 
d to enterprise, has turned into a “big” war. 
cates Economically, the war has exhausted Japan. While many writers first 
Tal expected an early “economic collapse” of Japan and then decided that 
ups it would never collapse economically, Dr. Motylev holds that crucial 
na’s inflation, economic exhaustion and shortage of raw materials are now 
ful, at hand, and that they are accompanied by heightening social tensions. 
on While getting ready for the war on China in 1937, he believes, Japan 
ave accumulated a reserve. In 1938, alarmed by the continuation of the war 
ves, beyond the few months originally planned, Japan cut down on imports 
hat and cut into this reserve, hoping to save its gold. In 1939, with the war 
hat still going on, it was forced to resume buying, in spite of the weakening 
er- of its gold reserve, covering itself as far as possible by harsh restrictions 
a of the standard of living in Japan. The looting of China has not met 
he Japan’s needs in either money or materials, because to make adequate 
on profit out of the part of China it occupies, Japan needs peaceful con- 
ditions which it is not strong enough to enforce. 
of In two and a half years of war Japan’s index of production goods 
ts rose unsteadily, and by September 1939 was barely 20 per cent higher 
n than at the beginning of the war in July 1937. In the meantime the 
0 index of consumption goods fell from 140.7 in July 1937 to 113.4 in 
n November 1939, while agricultural production also fell off. 


To the baffling of Japan’s armed forces and the tightening of internal 
economic difficulties Dr. Motylev relates Japan’s unsteadiness of govern- 
ment and the need for harsher dictatorship. Among the disasters abroad 
he lists the Japanese defeat by Russo-Mongol forces in 1939. Here and 
later, in documenting Japan’s difficulties, he makes a point of quoting 
the London Times, which is “by no means hostile in its attitude toward 
the Japanese imperialists.” Strikes in Japan, he points out, fell off in 
1938 as compared with 1937, but began to rise again sharply in 1939. 
He concludes that Japan “has long been pregnant with revolution,” 
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which will “inevitably” develop when the Chinese take the offensive an; 
the Japanese Army begins to suffer major defeats (p. 87). 

American interests are analyzed in considerable detail. Island bases 

and outposts in the Pacific give the United States a formidable degree 
of control over the approaches to Asia. Dr. Motylev’s analysis of Amer. 
ican economic interests can, I think, fairly be summarized thus: immens. 
industrial power makes the United States confident of its ability to com. 
pete wherever there are no political handicaps—wherever there is an 
Open Door. Japan, on the other hand, with its weak and not well. 
rounded industry, seeks to assure itself of monopoly markets and 
political control over raw materials. Hence an inevitable conflict between 
American and Japanese aims and policies. This is especially acute in 
China, which America would like to develop and exploit by straight 
economic and financial enterprise, but which Japan wants to lay under 
political control and tribute. 

“The struggle between the capitalist system and the socialist system,” 
in Dr. Motylev’s view, is also important. “Class hatred for the U.S.S.R. 
and the deep imperialistic antagonism toward Japan make certain im- 
perialistic circles in the United States interested in the policy of em. 
broiling Japan with the U.S.S.R.” (p. 113). As for China, he thinks 
that the American policy is “to ‘help’ her to a certain extent to carry 
on the war against Japan, while at the same time making her dependent 
on the United States” (p. 114). Since the beginning of 1940, however 
—partly as a result of the war in Europe—“the United States has been 
face to face with Japan. However essential the economic dependence of 
Japan on the United States for the export of silk and the import of 
raw materials, however great the difficulties of Japan arising out of the 
unsuccessful course of the war in China, this does not remove the 
danger from Japan which threatens the Pacific position and interests 
of the United States” (p. 122). 

Reviewing British interests historically, Dr. Motylev emphasizes that 
British investments in China are older than those of other countries, 
but that Britain had been losing ground, proportionately, as the invest- 
ments of others grew. The British policy was to delay this process, by 
playing its rivals against each other, but nevertheless “the British im- 
perialists might throw the whole of their strength into the scales, at 
the decisive moment, if circumstances demanded it.” The British posi- 
tion in the Pacific is of “colossal significance,” because, in addition to 
everything else, it covers “the way to the Indian Ocean” (p. 151). 

The weakness of France’s position—analyzed before the collapse of 
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France—is pointed out. England—with France in its wake—followed 
a policy much like that of America in helping both Chinese resistance 
and Japanese aggression, with the result that after war began in Europe 
japan, stalled in China, was able to bear down on England and France. 
| Here the Soviet-German pact is mentioned, as marking the “almost 
complete international isolation of Japan” (p. 167); but step by step 
“Britain and France showed themselves interested in the protection of 
their rear in the Far East by agreement with Japan” (p. 169). For fear 
of the revolutionary influence of a victorious China, England and 


vell- 
and fg France might turn against China and work with Japan; but here China 
cen i itself is the decisive factor, for its successes have already weakened 
in (Japan, and may yet destroy imperialism in the Far East (p. 172). 
ght There is, unfortunately, not enough space left even to summarize the 
der {| discussion of the interests and policies of Holland, Germany and Italy 
in the Pacific, except to quote the statements that “the beginning of 
».” [war in Europe made the Japanese threat to Netherlands India especially 
R @ real” (p. 177); that “the peoples of Netherlands India, who have more 
m- than once shown their will to independence, cannot remain voiceless 
m. fg objects of this imperialist struggle” (p. 180); that the role of Germany 
ks fm “depends to a major degree on the course of the war in Europe” (p. 


191); and that Italy, much more than Germany, “has linked the fate 
of its Far Eastern policy with Japanese aggression in China” (p. 195). 

In his conclusions, Dr. Motylev states that there is a real danger of 
the immediate fusion of the Far Eastern and European wars (p. 196); 
that American maneuvers to hasten the end of the war between Japan 
and China cannot decrease the conflict of American and Japanese in- 
terests (p. 198); that while Japanese intrigues with Chinese defeatists 
may increase, “it is clear to the whole Chinese people, and even to the 
whole world, that the Japanese imperialists cannot subdue China by 
naked force of arms” (pp. 198-199); that every change of relative 
strength resulting from the European war will be reflected in the Pacific 
(p. 199); that although Japan, made desperate by failure in China, may 
turn against British and French possessions, this would only hasten 
a clash between Japan and America. 

In reviewing Dr. Motylev’s last book, I pointed out that it showed 
not a sign of fear that Russia need “appease” Japan at the expense of 
China. This assurance remains unshaken. Like his former book, this 
one is not intended for effect abroad, but for the Soviet public. (It is 
printed in a first edition of 20,000 copies.) It does not in the slightest 
degree prepare that public for a Soviet “deal” at the expense of China. 
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On the contrary, its basic assumption is that Japan cannot defeat China 
and its clearest prediction is that Japan will get into a war with the 
United States. Since it states that Japan is already “pregnant with 
revolution,” it can hardly lead the Soviet public to expect that the Soviet 
Government will do anything to save the rulers of Japan and prevent 
that revolution. 

It is interesting that the book reveals no “special” sources of informa. 
tion. It cites, especially, The Times and the Economist, published in 
London; China at War, printed in Hongkong and distributed all over 
the world; China Today and Amerasia, published in New York; and q 
number of I.P.R. publications. O.L. 


Two of Japan’s major concerns are the need for an accurate estimate 
of the strength of Soviet Russia, and growing industrial difficulties in 
Japan itself. We present below translations, made especially for Paciric 
Arrairs, by Mr. A. ]. Grajdanzev, of articles on these two subject; 
from Toyo Keizai, the Japanese edition of Oriental Economist (which 
should not be confused with the English edition of the same journal), 
Both articles are by anonymous writers. The first is dated May 11, 1940, 
and the second May 18, 1940. 


A SUDDEN INCREASE OF DEFENSE EXPENDITURES 
IN THE SOVIET BUDGET 


A; THE war in Europe spreads, what is the position of the 
Soviet Union? What preparations is the Soviet Union making? In March 
of this year, in the sixth session of the Soviet Parliament, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and Prime Minister, Molotov, spoke about friendship to 
Germany and bad feelings toward France and Great Britain, but ex- 
pressed the desire to maintain an independent course in foreign policy. 
At the same session the budget of 1940 was approved, with enormous 
and unheard-of defense appropriations of 57 billion rubles. 

The budget as proposed by the Minister of Finance, Zverev, included 
revenue of 180,395 million rubles and expenditures of 179,191 million 
rubles, and in the approved form of the budget these figures were some- 
what increased. The total figure approved was published, but the details 
are not available, so that they may be only guessed from the original 
proposals, 
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Among the expenditures in the budget an important part is occupied 
by (1) expenditures on the national economy, (2) social and educa- 
ional expenditures, and (3) defense expenditures. 


Soviet Bupcetr Estimates 
Cin million rubles) 
1938 


Revenue, total 127,571 
Turnover tax 

Profits of enterprises 

State Insurance Service 

Revenue of Mach. Trat. St 


EEO PEC CLT CE OTRO 
Personal tax 


Expenditures, total 
On the national economy 7 , 57,118 


Social and educational expenses , 42,875 
57,066 


Ministry of Interior ; 7,045 
Courts and the Government , 7,160 
Debt service ; 2,480 
Government's reserve a 5,011 

955 


Excess of revenue over expenditures 2,875 


Source: Reports of Zverev; and actual budget for 1938. 


Expenditures on the national economy represent the capital demanded 
for construction, and liquid funds for enterprises (about 70 per cent 
of the liquid funds; the rest is supplied by the corresponding branches 
of industry). This year expenditures under this item are to be 57,118 
million rubles, or 2,192 million less than in 1939. In 1938 these expendi- 
tures made 41.7 per cent of the total; in 1939, 38.3 per cent; in 1940, 
only 31.8 per cent. Thus, year after year the proportion of these ex- 
penditures is falling, and consequently the tempo of construction is 
slowed down. It is true that the profits of the enterprises themselves 
have increased and they are less in need of state help. However, this 
fall is due chiefly to the growth of defense expenditures. 

Education, health, and labor protection, form the bulk of social and 
educational expenditures, for which 42,875 million rubles are appro- 
priated this year, an increase in comparison with the last year of 4,311 
million. But in 1938 these expenditures constituted 28.5 per cent of the 
total; in 1939, 24.9 per cent; in 1940, 23.9 per cent; less and less. 
These expenditures are made by the Federal Government of the re- 
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publics, the local authorities and the state insurance service, and the 
chief items are education and health. As Mr. Zverev pointed out, in 
1939, 23.2 billion rubles were spent on education (54.1 per cent). For 
health and physical culture there were appropriated 9.8, of which 
maternity benefits to mothers having many children formed an jm. 
portant and growing part. 

As was shown above, the expenditures on the national economy and 
of a social and educational character show a tendency to fall; but the 
defense expenditures, on the contrary, are expanding with terrifying 
speed. In 1938 they were 23.2 billion rubles; in 1939, 40.9 billion; and 
in 1940, 57.1 billion; or 18.7 per cent in 1938, 26.7 per cent in 1939, 
and 31.8 per cent in 1940. As reasons for this increase Zverev cited 
the fact that the U.S.S.R. is subject to capitalist encirclement and js 
in danger of aggression from the imperialist powers, so that strengthening 
of defenses is a necessity. After that each delegate spoke about this en- 
circlement in his mother tongue and forcibly expressed his approval 
of huge defense expenditures. 

These defense expenditures include expenditures on the army, navy 
and airfleet, the details of which are not available. There is no doubt 
that enormous sums were spent in the shortest time on defenses against 
Poland, the Baltic States and Finland. On the other hand, an im. 
provement in equipment necessitated by the experience of the Finnish 
war is being undertaken. 

Besides this budget, about 2 billions were appropriated in a special 
budget for the economic development of Eastern Poland. 

From the figures quoted it can be seen that the Soviet Union on the 
one hand continues a huge industrial construction, and on the other 
is making an extraordinary expansion of its armed forces. How can 
it get the necessary funds for all this? It is well known that the chief 
source of revenue of the Soviet Union is the turnover tax, which is paid 
by producers, at rates varying from 1 per cent to 100 per cent, according 
to the commodity. This year the revenue from this source is expected 
to be 108.3 billion rubles, or 59.3 per cent of the total revenue. The 
increase in this source of revenue may be due (1) to increased production, 
(2) to increased selling prices, (3) to the increase of tax rates. This year 
the increase of production is estimated at 13.6 per cent, which is within 
the realm of possibility. Rates and methods of taxation are somewhat 

changed in comparison with the previous year, so that these expecta- 
tions may be realized. 

The second largest source is the “contributions” from the profits of 
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gate enterprises. But if selling prices are not changed, profits can be 
increased only through greater labor productivity, resulting in smaller 
costs. 

Zverev informed the Parliament that out of the estimated contribu- 
ions of 17.7 billion rubles in 1939, only 15.4 billions were collected be- 
cause of the poor work of full industry, electric power, black metallurgy, 
chemical industry and the production of medium-size machinery. 

Thus, in spite of failure to fulfill the estimate in 1939, this year the 
Government expects 22.4 billion rubles from this source. Of this sum 
11.4 billion should result from the decrease in the cost of raw materials 
and 11 billion from the increased productivity of labor. 

As to loans, their part in the Soviet budget, as compared with taxes, 
is trifling, though not of secondary importance. This year they amount 
to 11.2 billion rubles, or 1.2 billion more than in 1939. The policy of 
the Soviet Union in respect to savings should be noted in this connection. 
The plan for absorption of savings by State Savings Banks is 1.8 billion 
rubles. It is necessary to say that this campaign is to a certain degree 
successful, whether because of patriotism or because of socialist com- 
petition. In 1939 1,100 new branches of Savings Banks were opened, 
the greater part of them, namely goo, in rural districts. The Banks make 
certain efforts to prevent withdrawals. On January 1, 1939, the total 
deposits in such banks were 6 billion rubles, on January 1, 1940, they 
increased to 7 billion. 

As to personal taxes, there are income, cultural construction, agricul- 
tural, and other taxes. This year it is planned to collect 9.7 billion 
through these taxes, an increase of 3.3 billion over 1939. Special stress 
is laid on income tax, which was reformed on April 4 this year. The 
exemption minimum of this tax was lowered, taxable subjects added 
to, and the number of tax payers increased. Changes also were made in 
the housing tax and the tax for cultural construction, and new sources 
of wealth were tapped. The agricultural tax also was reformed and 
its burden increased. Through these changes a revenue increase of 1.5 
billion rubles is possible. 

Further, in order to increase social insurance reserves a compulsory 
insurance of real property is decreed. This has a special significance for 
Collectives. 

Thus, as has been mentioned, the increase of defense expenditures 
establishes a new record. As to the burden on the population, 23 new 
taxation laws are being enacted, so that in this respect the country is 
not behind those which are actually at war. The pressure on the popu- 
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lation is greatly increased, in order to be able to continue economi 
construction simultaneously with the expansion of the army. Through 
the privations of the Soviet population under the First and Second 
Five Year Plans, heavy industry was created and armaments replenished, 
But now with the outbreak of war in Europe this burden is increased 
still further. The question is whether the patient and slow-witted Say 
nation will continue to bear the additional burden imposed by the 
Bolshevik authorities. The turnover tax is a sort of tax on consumption, 
But food, clothing and other commodities of daily necessity were already 
heavily taxed. Now the burden is further increased. Moreover, in order 
to increase the revenue, the prices of raw materials are to be lowered, 
while the intensity of labor is to be increased, and rationalization ap. 
plied. Personal and agricultural taxes are strengthened and an addi- 
tional burden is imposed upon the people. The Soviet Government shows 
a firm attitude in foreign affairs; but its desire to avoid war is the 
reflection of the plight of its people. 


GROWING DIFFICULTIES WITH RAW MATERIALS 
FOR SPECIAL STEELS 


ae is now entering the fighting stage of its war. With our 
strong dependence on overseas supplies we, whether we wish it or not, 
will be greatly influenced by this, especially in our production of spe- 
cial steels. Strengthening the regulation of industry and cartelizing 
prices are inevitable under these conditions. 

It is known that the difficulties with imports of materials necessary for 
production of special steels, such as nickel, molybdenum, manganese, 
vanadium, cobalt, have been increasing. Happily, in respect to chrome 
and tungsten, Japan can become self-sufficient, but all other materials 
must be imported. 

Molybdenum and vanadium formerly were imported from the U. S. A. 
Though small quantities of molybdenum are produced in Japan and 
Korea, there is no vanadium. Cobalt is produced in Belgium, French 
Morocco, and Northern Rhodesia, and now there is no hope of getting 
supplies from these countries. Though it is said that vanadium may 
be found in Korea, at present no vanadium is produced in the Japanese 
Empire. An especially heavy blow to the special steels industry is the 
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almost complete termination of nickel imports. It is not necessary to 
emphasize that nickel is absolutely essential for nickel steel, chrome- 
nickel-molybdenum steels, etc., in preparation of steel for the armor 
of tanks, for gun-barrels, bullets, airplanes, cars, etc., etc. Nickel formerly 
came from Canada and Norway. Now with the spread of war this 
import becomes extremely difficult. Imports from Canada have stopped 
completely and there is no hope now of getting it from Norway. 
Nickel ore formerly came from New Caledonia and Rhodesia, but now 
because of a scarcity of bottoms and restrictions on exports to Japan this 
supply has fallen off sharply. Thus Nippon Kogyo, Sumitomo Kogyo, 
and Nippon Soda are anxious as to the future of their refining works. 
The business world feels this lack of nickel acutely. One of the possible 
remedies is the use of domestic ores with low nickel content (below 
05 per cent, while New Caledonian ores contain 4 to 5 per cent); 
another is the substitution of chrome for nickel, though this will bring 
about a decline in quality and an increase of costs. Already the Ministry 
of Trade and Industry has forbidden the use of nickel in certain kinds 
of steel. 

Among other raw materials there is also a scarcity of scrap iron, 
causing anxiety among producers throughout the Empire. Domestic 
scrap iron becomes more and more scarce, while scrap iron imported 
from the U. S. A., because of the fall in the yen, increased transpor- 
tation expenses, etc., has more than doubled in price in comparison with 
pre-war times, and this is the greatest blow to our industry. Our manu- 
facturers of special steels have no other way but to cut production by 
one-third. Of course the producers will bend their efforts toward 
rationalization, better use and concentration of raw materials, equip- 
ment and labor force, in order to decrease costs. A special committee 
(of the manufacturers themselves) investigating capacity, technique, 
etc., will establish quotas for enterprises, and this may result in special 
difficulties in getting supplies for small producers. 

On April 4 the official prices of spe¢ial steels were adjusted by the 
Government by reducing them by 10 per cent. But now, as costs in- 
crease, a new adjustment will be necessary. Besides the increased price 
of raw materials, the curtailment of production will also increase costs. 
But it is doubtful whether the Government will agree to increase prices. 
Special steels and the rearmament program, as well as the expansion of 
productive capacity, are closely connected. The increase of prices will 
act against the policy of low prices, and will break the army plan for 
replenishment so that its accomplishment does not appear easy. 
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ECONOMIC GROWTH OF THE PACIFIC AREA 


————__ 


I, THE last issue of Pactric Arrairs Mr. W. Brandt wrote on 
the possibilities of the economic development of the Pacific Area in gen- 
eral and the Chinese market in particular.! While agreeing with most of 
the statements made by Mr. Brandt, some general implications of the 
problem may be commented on. 

It is very difficult to make a simple comparison between the economic 
expansion in the North Atlantic and in the Pacific Area. If the attempt is 
made, we need a number of qualifications. Mr. Brandt in his conclusion 
states: “From the end of the fifteenth century the center of gravity of the 
world market shifted from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic. This re- 
sulted, at the time, in a de-industrialization of Northern Italy, which had 
been the cradle of capitalistic production. The beginning of a further shift 
of the center of gravity from the Atlantic to the Pacific in the first decades 
of the twentieth century would have resulted in industrializing the coun. 
tries of the Far East, had it not encountered overwhelming obstacles.” 

First, the shifting of the center of gravity from the Mediterranean to 
the Atlantic in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries was not a “clean” 
process at all. The commercial towns of central Europe (Augsburg, 
Regensburg, Nuremberg and others) did not enjoy the brightest period 
of their history until after the discovery of America. The importance of 
the North Italian republics started to decline before Venice and Genoa 
lost their part in the Indian trade because of the invasion of the Arabic 
countries by the Turks. However, the process was accentuated and has- 
tened by the Discoveries. 

Second, we commonly overestimate the Atlantic trade following the 
discovery of the West Indies. As far as quantities and values are concerned 
it was negligible until very late in the nineteenth century. The era of the 
Atlantic started actually somewhere around 1860, when steamships began 
to conquer the seas. For the period of the Commercial Revolution we too 

often overlook the importance of the Oriental trade, although trading 
with the East Indies and the Far East was in a way far more important 
than trading with America. The silver and gold brought to Portugal, 


1'W. Brandt, “The United States, China and the World Market,” PaciFic AFFAIRS, 
Vol. XIII, No. 3 (September, 1940), pp. 279-319. 
2 Ibid., p. 319. 
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England, Spain or France from the Americas found its way in the end 
to the colonies and countries of the Orient, where it was exchanged for 
goods. It is estimated that from the beginning of the seventeenth century 
to the end of the eighteenth century more than 6,000 million marks of 
silver were shipped to Asia for the balance of imports. France alone had 
in a single year at the end of the eighteenth century an adverse trade 


EA 


on 

Jen- balance of 17 million pounds.® 

t of Let us therefore not emphasize the importance of the North Atlantic 
the trade and forget the role the East played in the economic revolution of 


the Western world. Nor should we come too quickly to a conclusion as 
to what is ahead of us in the development of the Pacific Area. The At- 
lantic had to wait almost four centuries for its final opening. The Pacific 
is going through the same difficulties and pains of preparation and change. 

The key for explaining the expansion of the Pacific Area in the past 


the 
re- decades is not to be found in the developments in the Far East exclu- 
ad sively. The future of the Pacific is being decided to a far more important 
ift degree by the existence of the block of Anglo-American countries in the 
es Eastern Pacific than by the “unknown potentialities” of the Chinese mar- 
n- ket. In the United States the westward movement of population and 
industrial activity is still in process. The concentration of the population 
to in California speaks for a number of possibilities in the near future. 
” So far it can only be proved, by the means at our disposal, that the 
,, Pacific Area expanded during the last few decades at an extremely high 
d rate,* and that it challenged the absolute supremacy of the North Atlantic 
f in many ways. The interested reader will find a wealth of printed mate- 
a rial on that subject. C. F. Remer’s Foreign Investments in China (1933) 


and Nicholas Roosevelt’s The Restless Pacific (1928) are the shortest in- 
troductions to the economic expansion of the Pacific. 

The war now being fought in China might act very strongly on a 
future widening of the Chinese market. The main restrictive force in the 
economic growth of China has always been the remoteness and isolation 
of the population of inner China. During the last few years the heart 
of China has shifted from the lower Yangtze and Sikiang to the West— 
to Yiinnan, Ssuch'uan and Kansu, where a real industrial revolution 
has begun.® If China is to preserve some degree of political independence 


34. Soetbeer, Graphische Darstellungen in Bezug auf die Silberfrage, 1888; 
W. Langenbeck, Geschichte des Welthandels der Neuzeit, 1926, p. 75. 

*N. Mirkowich, The Structure of World Trade, 1938, pp. 44-46. 

5]. E. Spencer, “The Economic Discovery of Southwestern China,” Geographical 
Review, Vol. XXIX, No. 1 (January 1939), pp. 150-151. 
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this development might be of extreme importance for ag . 
of standards of consumption. ory 

A number of checks and setbacks during the last decade must be 

tributed to political conditions alone, and it is, therefore, very difficul a 
regard them as permanent. Many of the obstacles Mr. Brandt is om ‘ 
about are in some way connected with the present war. We see in 
working in Europe as well. Spain, France, Czechoslovakia are goin beck 
to agricultural standards with all the possible economic anne ™ 
plications of that process. We have the economic premises for aie a 
a further expansion of the Pacific Area. What is actually going to ha <A 
depends very much on the outcome of this war, and especiall ct 
torial settlements in the Far East. ong 


NicHotas Mirkowicu 
University of California, October 1940 
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Suye Mura, A JApANgsE Vitiace. By John F. Embree. Chicago: 


‘i 
University of Chicago Press. 1939. pp. xxv + 354. 

mf M 

im. ODERN Japan may be termed a controlled experiment in 


social change. The aristocracy of brains that piloted the Meiji Era 


in 

“i consciously attempted to control the forces released from within by the 

tri. [| abolition of feudalism and from without by the introduction of tech- 
nology. They had at their disposal a highly centralized government 

I and a docile and responsible people, but even they were unable to over- 

yo fe come the lag of country behind city, or to prevent the uncontrolled and 


unintended changes caused in the village by the substitution of money 
for rice as a medium of exchange and by the encroachment of ma- 
chinery on human hands and feet. 

Such facts as these are thrown into sharp relief by the fascinating 
study of a Japanese village made by Professor Embree. Sociologists will 
find here the first scientific “synoptic picture of life in a rural Japanese 
community,” as Professor A. R. Radcliffe-Brown calls it; and an- 
thropologists will recognize in it a worthy companion to the path- 
finding study of Tepoztlan, a Mexican Village, by Robert Redfield. 
No one, however, should open Suye Mura with the expectation of being 
swept along as one might be on first reading Lafcadio Hearn’s Japanese 
sketches. It is a scientific work and necessarily includes some tedious 
details. But Dr. Embree has succeeded in scattering a sufficient number 
of stepping-stones of picturesque material to carry the semi-scientific 
reader across the rough spots. 

Chief emphasis in this review will be placed on discovering in Suye 
Mura the major forces that are impelling social change in rural Japan 
today, and on pointing out the differing rates of change in rural and 
urban communities. But before doing so it will be pertinent to consider 
whether Suye Village (“Mura” means Village), was wisely chosen for 
“an integrated social study of a peasant village in rural Japan,” and to 
glance at the scope and arrangement of the materials. 

Economically, Suye is representative of the bulk of Japanese villages, 
for it is primarily devoted to rice-growing and secondarily to silkworms. 
It is neither rich nor poor, nor is it one of the “model” villages in which 
the pace of change has been forced by Government stimulus. Environ- 
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mentally, Suye is almost too far removed from the main currents of the 
nation’s life, for it is located in a “dead-end valley surrounded by moun. 
tains,” in a backward section of the southern Island of Kyushu, near a 
branch railway line. Its remoteness from any military zone reduced the 
suspicion of the military police respecting the motives of the American 
investigator and his wife. Fortunately, the study was made a year before 
the outbreak of the conflict in China, with its accompanying fear of 
foreign espionage in Japan. Finally, Suye is small enough—1663 persons 
in 285 households—to be studied intensively by two persons within q 
year. 

Suye thus qualifies as a fair representative of a great many Japanese 
villages, but obviously not of them all. Its very remoteness from com. 
mercial and industrial centers disqualifies it from representing the thov- 
sands of villages within sound of the factory whistle and railway loco. 
motive. Suye was certainly a good type of village to begin with, for in 
it the complicating factors were reduced to a minimum, and its folk. 
ways stand near the baseline of feudal Japan, from which all communi- 
ties have advanced in varying degrees. It is to be hoped that similar 
studies will be made of other types of villages, and also of cities. Jap- 
anese economists and sociologists have made many studies of villages, 
but most of them have confined their attention to the economic aspect, 
and none of them has looked at village life whole, as Dr. Embree here 
does. 

Dr. Embree’s study is one of a series which are being prosecuted by 
the Department of Anthropology of the University of Chicago. The 
anthropological techniques which were so long reserved to primitive 
tribes are here applied to civilized communities. This trend was appar- 
ently begun a dozen years ago by the Lynds’ Middletown, which Clark 
Wissler, in his introduction, called a pioneer study in “contemporary 
anthropology.” Being an anthropological inquiry, one would expect to 
find the materials in Suye Mura arranged functionally, that is, in ac- 
cordance with the activities the people carry on. Middletown adopted 
this approach, and classified the entire life of the people under six 
heads, such as “Making a Living.” Failure to adopt consistently such a 
scheme of classification in Suye Mura accounts for the slight overlapping 
between the chapter on “Village Organization” and the one on “Forms 
of Cooperation.” A scheme of classification for a community which 
differs from, but is fully as logical as, that used in Middletown, is to be 
found in Kulp’s Country Life in South China (New York, 1925), 
which antedated Middletown and was probably the first competent study 
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of its kind. The presentation in Suye Mura, however, has its merits. 
For example, the cross-sectional chapter on “The Life-History of the 
Individual” is an original and illuminating way of giving the Western 
reader an insight into some of the main events that mark the life of the 
typical Japanese peasant. The concluding chapter, “Changes Observable 
in the Social Organization of Suye Mura,” is a penetrating summary 
of the entire study. 

The obstacles to be surmounted by outside investigators in gaining a 
true understanding of the life of any community are formidable, espe- 
cially when the investigators are occidentals probing into an unsophisti- 
cated oriental village. Dr. and Mrs. Embree achieved noteworthy success 
in reducing these obstacles; Dr. Embree was able to see life as it is, 
without praise or blame. Mrs. Embree had a fluent command of spoken 
Japanese. A sympathetic Japanese interpreter ably supplemented them 
both. All three lived in the village itself through a round of four sea- 
sons and participated freely in the social occasions of the villagers. 

We now turn to the main theme of this paper: a comparison of the 
extent and rates of change in rural and urban Japan, as illustrated on 
the one hand by Suye, and on the other by Matsuyama, a city of about 
81,000 inhabitants. The data for the comparison come from the observa- 
tions of life in Matsuyama made by the writer at about the time when 
the Embrees were in Suye. 

Two of the sharpest contrasts between life in Suye and in Matsuyama 
are the role of the seasons, and the degree of cooperation between neigh- 
boring families in economic and social affairs. In the village, the round 
of the seasons creates the rhythm of life which enfolds every person and 
every activity. Sowing, tilling, reaping; cold, mildness, heat; slack, mod- 
erate, and busy seasons; these dictate the succession of religious festi- 
vals, the round of social courtesies, the favored time for weddings, for 
house-building and bridge-repairing. The 30 pages in Suye Mura given 
to “The Yearly Festival Calendar” show what an elaborate and rigid 
framework for life is based on the seasons and the lunar calendar. In 
Matsuyama, on the other hand, the solar calendar predominates, and 
the merchants, officials and professional people who make up the bulk 
of the population are more affected by the stock market and the com- 
mercial calendar than they are by the round of the crops and the phases 
of the moon. The only point at which Matsuyama shares the rhythm of 
life in a prominent way with the peasants is in the observation of the 
chief religious festivals, but in the city even these occasions have tended 
to be exploited as occasions to draw crowds and boom trade. 
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The predominance of cooperation in the village and its Paucity in 
the city is equally noticeable. In old Japan, even in the cities, the smal 
groups composed of neighboring household heads, known as kumi, were 
at once an effective means of social control and a basis of economic ¢o. 
operation. Today only faint vestiges of the kumi are to be found in the 
cities, but in Suye and other villages they persist in connection with jr. 
rigation, bridge-building and a few other tasks. But the modes of group 
cooperation that still remain are being undermined by omnipresent tech. 
nology, as in the use of cement instead of boughs for bridges, and fo; 
the foundations of buildings, and the substitution of machiery for 
hands in rope-making and threshing. For larger undertakings, such as 
road-making and the emergencies due to flood and fire, one or more 
persons from each household are deputed to join the work crews, and 
shirking is effectively penalized by withdrawal of the benefits of group 
cooperation from the offender. The outstanding form of cooperative 
labor is the transplanting of rice-seedlings and other vegetables, when 
the back-breaking labor is relieved by the chanting of familiar ditties 
and the exchange of friendly gossip. In the city, the public bath-house 
often functions as a gossip-exchange, but it does not compare in intimacy 
with the cooperative bathing plan followed by many of the farmers in 
Suye, whereby several neighboring housewives will heat their bath water 
in rotation on successive evenings, and first the men and then the 
women and children, will together enjoy a hot scrub and friendly chat. 
In both village and city the modern cooperative society has partially 
filled the gap which the shrinkage of the old cooperative groups has 
left. In Suye, the Agricultural Cooperative Association includes prac- 
tically all the farmers and covers buying, marketing, credit, and mis- 
cellaneous functions. It is affiliated with the National Federation of Co- 
operatives and enjoys the strong support of the national Government. 
In Matsuyama, the cooperative societies included, in 1935, some 16,000 
members, who would represent the large majority of the households in 
the city, but they play a much less important part in the total life of 
the city than does the Cooperative Association in villages like Suye. For 
the most part, city dwellers in Japan are coming to live almost as atomis- 
tic an existence as people do in occidental cities. The chief unifier com- 
mon to both Suye and Matsuyama is supplied by the religious and pa- 
triotic festivals. 
One unique characteristic of the small cooperative groups in the vil- 
lages is the absence of a long-term foreman or chairman: each member 
becomes foreman in turn. This fosters a democratic equality and ac- 
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cords with the long-standing tendency in Japan to avoid individual re- 
sponsibility. In the cities, the demands of modern business have tended 
to favor individual initiative and assumption of responsibility. 

The plodding peasant in a village like Suye lives in a much larger 
world than did his grandfather, but in a much smaller world than does 
the resident of Matsuyama. To some of the boys in both communities 
comes the summons to compulsory military service. This means that 
one-third of the boys in Suye, and presumably, a slightly smaller pro- 
portion in Matsuyama, have their horizons widened by spending two 
years at some large center, or perhaps on the mainland of Asia. Few of 
the inhabitants of Suye, apart from those drafted for military service, 
ever go farther from home than the county seat, whereas it is not un- 
common for the men and women of Matsuyama families to journey to 
Osaka, or to go on a pilgrimage, half piety, half recreation, to some 
distant chain of temples. 

Yet the centripetal pull of political centralization and patriotic na- 
tionalism operates powerfully on both village and city. There is a tend- 
ency for the hamlets not only to lose their self-governing cooperative 
agencies, but also to be absorbed into the village administration, and 
for the village, in turn, to be controlled more closely by the county and 
prefectural offices, and the prefectures by the central Government. One 
result of this tendency is well expressed by Dr. Embree: “The substi- 
tution of central governmental control for feudal control has resulted in 
a great emphasis on nationalism. Whereas, formerly neither the farmer 
nor the government was ever much worried about such an abstraction 
as patriotism so long as the farmer produced his rice, today, as a power- 
ful tool of social control, nationalism is stressed in education, in con- 
scription, in public talks in the school auditorium, and in the encour- 
agement of societies such as the Women’s Patriotic Society.” 

One of the most potent forces drawing Suye into the current of na- 
tional and even world affairs has been the gradual substitution of a 
money economy for the centuries-old rice economy. Matsuyama has been 
moving in the orbit of money ever since feudalism gave way to modern- 
ism. But in Suye, even yet, the traditional value of rice in the local 
economy is evidenced by the fact that it is the only thing in the house 
that is regularly locked up. Formerly, artisans were all paid in rice, as 
were the samurai in olden times by their daimyo. Nowadays, all but a 
few of the artisans, like the blacksmith and the blood-letting horse-doc- 
tor, are paid in money. The farmers used to make their own tools and 
clothing and household equipment, but they are becoming increasingly 
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dependent on factory products, which must be paid for with money, Ty 
get money, they must sell rice on the national market, and silk on the 
world market. Thus the fateful chain of mechanization and interde. 
pendence grows constantly stronger, and the village is drawn irresis. 
ibly into the orbit of the metropolis. As a cash crop, silk is especially im. 
portant, and since raw silk is largely sold in America, Suye is bound {o, 
better or worse to the ups and downs of American economy. 

The gradual extension of the money economy into Suye will wean 
it away from the lunar calendar, but so long as the village remains agri. 
cultural, its cycle of life will revolve around the seasons rather than the 
counting house. The village shopkeepers, however, deal almost entirely 
in money transactions, and they therefore have no need of the exchanges 
of labor and the other forms of group cooperation which still figure s 
prominently in the life of the farmers. A disturbing by-product of this 
fact, already alluded to in another connection, is that the shopkeepers 
are well-nigh immune to the means of social control which holds the 
farmers in leash, namely, refusal of cooperation by their neighbors in 
such critical junctures as seed-transplanting and irrigation, when such 
ostracism may ruin a year’s crop. 

If one were to ask almost any resident of Matsuyama whether or not 
he would like to change his home to Suye, he would probably reply, 
“Decidedly not.” Among his chief reasons would be the loss of most of 
the cultural advantages of the city, not to mention the exchange of pen 
and abacus for plow and hoe. Certainly Suye would suffer in a cultural 
comparison with Matsuyama, even though one happened to be a lover 
of nature and could command sufficient leisure from farm drudgery to 
enjoy the beauties of the open air. Suye has only an elementary schoo, 
no library, no lectures except homilies on patriotic occasions and talks 
by the itinerant farm adviser; no music but the amateur efforts of ambi- 
tious souls learning the simple native instruments; no movies short of 
the neighboring town or the rare summer show in the village. Matsu- 
yama, on the other hand, has several high schools for boys and for girls, 
and three institutions of junior college grade; a public library, and an 
historical society; lectures and literary societies; a chamber of commerce 
and industry; daily movies and frequent theatrical performances; public 

story-tellers; and an abundance of music, both Japanese and occidental. 
Occidental music, in particular, has made astonishing progress during 
the last two decades. 

It is in the aesthetic realm that Suye is most noticeably deficient. The 
people unquestionably appreciate natural beauty, but they make little 
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efort to create beauty. Their houses may be well-proportioned, the 
thatched roofs picturesque, and the interiors pleasing in their simplicity. 
some of the farmers do simple carving or make domestic utensils that 
have artistic merit, but they do not beautify their homes, or exhibit 
works of art, even in the niche of honor, the tokonoma. Poems of sorts 
are written by guests on the occasion of the sending-off of a conscript, 
but the songs the people sing are rude, if not vulgar or obscene. The 
chief beauty created by man is in the temples and the venerable groves 
around them; but temples are also found in Matsuyama, scores of 
them. Matsuyama boasts an annual exhibition of arts and crafts, and 
many of its homes are graced by paintings and carvings which would 
be prized by connoisseurs. But the city’s chief claim to aesthetic fame is 
that it is the capital of the seventeen syllable poem known as hokku or 
haiku. The number of hokku “fans” is indicated by the fact that there 
are no less than four periodicals devoted to these poems, issued by in- 
dividuals or societies in Matsuyama. 

The people of villages like Suye, far more than the city dwellers, find 
emotional outlet in the year-round succession of religious and patriotic 
festivals, and in the simple rituals of the manifold forms of social inter- 
course. The peasants, young and old, throw themselves with abandon 
into the artless acting and dancing that provide ecstatic release from 
the humdrum routine of their workaday life. It is not to be wondered 
at that at the festival of the harvest moon, when shochu (a form of 
cheap rice liquor) is liberally mixed with hilarious dances, there should 
be a tendency for sexual inhibitions to be dangerously relaxed. On the 
other hand, Suye has no geisha or bawdy houses such as abound in 
Matsuyama and its hot-springs suburb Dogo. 

The reader cannot fail to be impressed by the number of feasts held 
in the village and by the copious consumption of shochu, whether at 
marriages, farewells to conscripts, the blood-letting of domestic animals, 
or even at funerals. Apparently every one in Suye drinks shochu, although 
obstreperous drunkenness seems to be rare. This universality of drinking 
is in contrast with the four representative villages studied by Ikeda, 
(Ikeda Yoshinaga: Noson Shakaigaku Kenkyu, Sociological Studies of 
Agricultural Villages. Tokyo, 1938). Grading these villages from A up 
to D, in accordance with the area of the land tilled per household, he 
found that in village A, out of 10 households, four were steady drinkers 
and only one abstained. But in village B the number of abstainers was 
eight out of 42; in village C, six out of 20; and in village D, three out 
of 11. In other words, the poorest village shows the lowest percentage of 
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abstinence. No figures are available as to the proportion of users of jp, 
toxicating liquors in Matsuyama, but it has an active temperance ,,. 
ganization, and it may be assumed that the several hundred Christiay 
or near-Christian families are abstainers. 

Meagre as is the cultural life of Suye, it is gradually being enriched, 
at least so far as its intellectual content is concerned. Illiteracy has been 
reduced to the vanishing point, although probably less than one hous 
in 20 could boast any books. A daily paper is read by one in 10 houg. 
holds, and 60 of the 285 households subscribe to the national Agricul. 
tural Cooperative Association’s magazine, Light of the Home. Although 
it may safely be assumed that the number of readers is slowly growing 
yet Suye’s low rank in the cultural scale among the villages of the Em. 
pire is shown by the findings of Ikeda’s study. It shows that the newspaper 
subscribers numbered three out of 10 in type A village, 27 out of 42 in 
type B, 13 out of 20 in type C, and 11 out of 11 in type D; even A, the 
poorest village, rating three times as high as Suye. As to radios, in Suye 
there are only two, one of them being owned by the broker, the other 
by the school; whereas radios are owned by three out of 10 in type A, 
by 22 out of 42 in type B, by 12 out of 20 in type C, and by nine out 
of 11 in type D. 

Let us now examine what effect modern influences have had on social 
stratification in our two communities. In old Japan, a village like Suye 
would have had only two classes: the peasants, who were practically 
serfs, and the samurai, who were the officials and soldiers. In a castle 
town like Matsuyama there were four classes: the samurai, headed by 
the daimyo, the farmers, artisans, and merchants. With the abolition of 
feudalism in the early seventies, only two classes were left in the Em- 
pire: the aristocracy and the people at large. There has, however, been 
a new stratification growing up, based partly on wealth, and partly on 
education and position. In Suye, the only sharp line of demarcation is 
that between the farmers and non-farmers—the merchants, officials and 
teachers. Among the farmers themselves are gradations based on wealth 

or on length of residence and family prestige. The shopkeepers, having 
come in from other communities, and belonging to a group which 
formerly ranked at the bottom of the social scale, stand decidedly below 
the professional and official group. In Matsuyama, in the absence of the 
farmers, artisans fill to some degree the place filled by the farmers in 
the village. Then there is a new class of industrialists and substantial 
business men, who are coming to occupy a position of respectability 
comparable to that held by the samurai of old. Furthermore, in Mat- 
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suyama there is a much higher proportion of professional men than in 
Suye, and they supply most of the leadership for the numerous voluntary 
organizations in the city. The constant tendency toward social inequality 
is partially neutralized by the equalitarian influence of the public school, 


vhristian 


nriched, MF the army and navy, and the ballot box; but all of them together seem 
as been impotent to overcome entirely the differential of wealth, whether in 
= hous city or country. In Suye, an interesting social grouping which cuts across 


house. I I ordinary social lines is the Donenkai, or One-Age Club. There may 
gticul. I be as many such clubs as there are congenial groups of former school- 
though HF mates who happen to be of the same age. They are generally composed 
Owing, MF of men. The farmers of Suye say that as they grow old a Donen brother 
¢ Em. becomes closer than a wife. 

Spaper Religion has for ages played a large part in the life of the Japanese, 
42 in HM even more in the country than in the city. Certainly its hold on the 
A, the people of Suye shows no signs of sharply waning. The grosser super- 
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stitions, such as dependence on the prayers and charms of the kitoshi, 
the self-appointed healing and praying priests, seem to have been little 
affected by the diffusion of literacy and physical science. The local shrines 
and temples are not all well kept up, but in the homes the god-shelf and 
the Buddhist memorial tablets are faithfully preserved and worshipped, 
at least by the elders. The younger generation seem to stand in fear of 
evil spirits and of the penalties which defiance of the traditional religious 


s0cial 
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cally forms might bring, but are content to leave the regular religious ob- 
astle servances to their parents. Christianity has never penetrated to Suye, 
1 by whereas it has gained a firrn foothold in Matsuyama, and its influence 
n of there can be traced in both the ethical and religious standards of the 
Em- community. In Matsuyama, also, higher education has emancipated con- 
_— siderable numbers of the people from superstition and from blind adher- 
ence to the traditional faiths. 

1 is The tenacity of superstition, however, even in so enlightened a city 
ind as Matsuyama, was impressed on the writer when he was told that the 
Ith following incident occurred only a few years ago. A new route for a 
ng section of the local electric tramway necessitated the removal of a large 
ch tree in which the spirit of a badger was popularly believed to live. For 
” a while it looked as though no workmen could be found willing to defy 
he the spirit by felling the tree. Finally, a Christian foreman assembled a 
™ gang of Korean laborers who had no objection to doing the job, the 
al foreman himself hoping thereby to end the superstition. The tree was 
y felled, and to the amazement of the populace, the workmen suffered 


no harm. Then some clever person circulated the rumor that the spirit 
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of the badger had punished the city by deserting it and taking refuge 
in a certain tree in a village some miles distant, and that worshippers 
who repaired to it would receive a special blessing. Forthwith the crowd; 
from far and near who resorted to the tree became so large that the rai). 
ways and steamship companies had to run special excursions. This cop. 
tinued for eighteen months, so that the total number of worshippers js 
said to have exceeded half a million. 

Both Matsuyama and Suye illustrate the gift of the Japanese people 
for avoiding precipitate and destructive social changes. Except for the 
brief period of adolescent contempt for their ancient heritage which 
marred the eighteen eighties, they have woven the new strands deftly 
and smoothly into the old fabric. In Suye Mura Dr. Embree has suc. 
ceeded in giving the Western world a cameo of this process. That he 
has done it well will already have become plain; but only an infatuated 
admirer would fail to discern minor errors and a few omissions of dé. 
sirable material. Among the points that have been either omitted en. 
tirely or too lightly touched upon may be mentioned health, vital 
statistics, marital data, age distribution, filial piety, intra-village and inter. 
village friction, the family council and conciliation, and social pathology, 
such as gambling, theft, and crimes of passion. Dr. Embree secured data 
on several of these items, but omitted them in deference to the publisher's 
insistence on brevity. The appendices contain interesting supplementary 
economic data, and also verbatim translations of the somewhat naive 
speeches delivered to the villagers by officials and priests; but one wishes 
there might have been added a short glossary of unusual Japanese terms, 
with their ideographs. 

The data for both Suye and Matsuyama were gathered before the out- 
break of the “China Incident,” with its profound effects upon Japanese 
life. It would be most interesting if competent observers could discover 
just what changes have taken place in both places, under the economic 
and psychological pressures of wartime. Among the most marked 
changes that would appear, it is safe to assume, would be the trend to- 
ward centralized control of every phase of life. Japan may still allow a 


greater degree of freedom of opinion, movement, and enterprise than 
do some of the totalitarian states, but during the last three years, it has 
moved far in that direction. 


GALEN M. FIsHer 
Berkeley, May 1940 
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Japan AMonc THE Great Powers: A Survey oF Her INTERNA- 
rionAL Revations. By Seiji Hishida. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company. 1940. pp. xx -++ 405. 


yn book is avowedly an attempt to bring up to date a study 


pers j 
: published by Dr. Hishida in 1905 under the title of The International 
People fmm Position of Japan as a Great Power, a dissertation for the doctoral de- 
or the fmm gree at Columbia University. A commendatory foreword by Judge John 
which fm Basset Moore introduces the new book. Dr. Hishida has long served the 
deftly ME Japanese Government. For many years he has edited official reports on 
5 su. Korea and Manchuria. He is acquainted with a wide range of diplo- 
at he fm matic literature. 

uated The book possesses the paraphernalia of scholarship, with numerous 
f de. ME references to the Kohyoshu of the Foreign Office, the Kwampo (Im- 
1 en.  perial Gazette), the published memoirs of diplomats, and many other 
Vital J pertinent documents. It is couched in suave, mild and temperate lan- 


guage. But if scholarship consists in telling the entire truth, examining 
all sides of a controversial question, concealing no relevant evidence, and 
basing conclusions on all the known facts, then the work of Dr. Hishida 
has small claim to scholarship in spite of Judge Moore’s imprimatur. 
Indeed, the book is propaganda. It is high class propaganda, but nev- 
ertheless propaganda. While the author is admirably temperate in lan- 
guage and does not fail on two or three occasions to mildly censor his 
own Government, he misses no opportunity to belittle and defame China 


ms, 

and its rulers, to exonerate Imperial Japan and to prove that the pattern 
ut. of Japanese imperialism is superior to that of the Western world. 
ase For instance, in his discussion of the long controversy over Korea, 
er the Celestial Empire and the Koreans are always made out to be in the 
ic wrong and Japan in the right. His description of Hideyoshi’s attempt 
-d to conquer Korea in 1587-1598 is replete with accounts of the suffering 
0- of the Japanese armies, but nothing is told of the brutalities of the in- 
a vaders that created the traditional Korean hatred for the Japanese. This 
~ concealment of facts does not compare favorably with the frank account 


of Hideyoshi’s aggressions given by Professor Yoshi Kuno in his schol- 
arly Japanese Expansion on the Asiatic Continent. Again, Dr. Hishida 
imputes the disturbances in Korea in 1868 to the machinations of China 
and Russia, while Japan appears as the patient and justice-seeking 
power. He condemns the violence of Chinese mobs in Korea in 1895 
but has only a mild reproof for the notorious participation of the Jap- 
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anese Ambassador, Viscount Miura, in the barbarous murder of the 
Queen of Korea. 

The discussion of the Twenty-One Demands of 1915 is superficial 
The author fails to take note of the Japanese pressure upon Yuan Shi, 
k’ai, and belittles the warning of the American Secretary of State Bryan, 
Other conspicuous omissions include failure to mention Japan’s promise 
in 1914 to President Wilson to restore Shantung at the end of the 
World War, and Japan’s attempt in 1918 to exclude China from the 
peace table. 

The methodology of the book is defective. In the preface, Dr. Hishid, 
says that the work “will afford the general public an opportunity to ob. 
serve the principle of audiatur et altera pars in connection with Japan's 
position in East Asia.” If this is a frank confession that the author js 
giving only one side of the case of China versus Japan, a side that the 
author believes is not properly presented abroad, then the reviewer will 
be the first to applaud this laudable candor. But, more than this, in the 
introduction, the author lays down the thesis that the failure of the 
League of Nations as a peace agency has proved that in our age te. 
gionalism rather than universalism is the only solution of the problem 
of the prevention of war. This hypothesis, repeated in several parts of 
the book, is announced as a scientific formula the existence of which 
will relieve the Japanese Government of blame for its desertion of the 
League of Nations. 

The two roles of Dr. Hishida are contradictory. He cannot simul- 
taneously take the parts of partisan lawyer and scientific interpreter. 
Thus it is best to dismiss without further comment his claim to scientific 
appraisal of the universal peace movement. The proof advanced in sup 
port of his thesis by reference to the entire scope of world politics is not 
impressive, and his reference to the Orient is colored by his loyalty to 

Japanese imperialism. 

Returning to Dr. Hishida’s performance as special advocate, it will 
suffice to point out a few more instances of the suppression of evidence. 
For instance, he claims that the Japanese occupation of Manchuria began 
with the blowing up of the South Manchuria Railway tracks by Chinese 
troops on the night of September 18, 1931. He ignores the impartial 
Report of the Lytton Commission which concluded that the tracks of the 
railway had not been blown up. Indeed it is gravely suspected that the 
injury to the tracks which Japanese officials showed newspapermen 
several days later was inflicted by the Japanese themselves. The author 
has much to say about the conciliation policy of Baron Shidehara who 
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presided over the Japanese Foreign Office from 1928 to 1931, but he 
completely ignores the fact that the Japanese Army annihilated Shide- 


hara’s policy in 1931, that Baron Shidehara and the majority of the 
Wakatsuki cabinet opposed the sending of troops to Manchuria, and 
that the Army acted in defiance of the civil government. He has nothing 
to say of the alliance of Japanese militarists, bureaucrats and munition 
manufacturers which has dominated the Japanese Government since 
1931. Finally, his frequently repeated charge that the undeclared war 
of 1937 was due to the terrorism resulting from an alleged alliance of 
Chiang Kai-shek and the Communists is not supported with creditable 
evidence. 

Dr. Hishida praises Japan’s loyal collaboration with the League of 
Nations from 1920 to 1933, and then condemns the League for having 
interposed in the Sino-Japanese controversy as an unwarranted Euro- 
pean-American intervention in Asia. He overlooks the fact that during 
the thirteen years when Japan Joyally collaborated with the League, 
Japanese delegates on the Council participated in numerous interven- 
tions in European and Latin-American disputes. If Japanese participa- 
tion in intervention in European and Latin-American disputes was 
proper, how can one blame the League members for interventions in 
Oriental disputes? Again, in the name of consistency it should be pointed 
out that the author frequently condemns the Chinese Government for 
unilateral abrogation of the unequal treaties in 1924-1931. But he fails 
to prove that Japan’s unilateral enunciation of the New Order in Eastern 
Asia in 1938 did not just as effectively annul the Nine-Power Pact 
which guaranteed the Open Door in China. 

The concluding sentence of the book is unfortunate. It reads: “In 
this allembracing world movement (the cooperation of all nations), 
Japan will continue to play a significant part, acting in harmony with 
her own interests and with those of the Western nations, and in the 
same chivalrous spirit in which she is now leading her sister nations of 
Asia to a higher plane of political, social, and moral responsibility.” If 
“chivalrous spirit” means the complete destruction of 250,000 working- 
men’s homes in Chapei, the brutal sack of the capital Nanking, the in- 
discriminate bombing of men, women and children, the murder of 
several million Chinese, and numerous other barbarities, then indeed 
chivalry rides high with the Japanese armies and air fleets in China. 
Again, why talk of “moral responsibility” on the part of a nation which 
in the past decade has systematically broken the major treaties of peace, 
defied international law and repudiated the sanctity of the pledged 
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word? To what higher plane of moral responsibility does Dr. Hishid, : 
point? This is not disclosed. develope 

I regret the necessity for speaking so plainly about this book. I shoul ss . 

not have done so had not several of my own students told me that they ; 

were impressed with its scholarship. When I asked them what evidence wen 
of scholarship they found, they replied that it had footnotes and a fore. - al 
word by an eminent American jurist. I admit the footnotes are excel. postr 

lent—as far as they go, namely to support an ex parte account. Like. os 
wise, the foreword is written by a truly eminent jurist. But it is to be yor 
regretted that by lending his name to this piece of propaganda he has enews 
helped to deceive young students who have not yet acquired skill in 
discriminating between scholarship and propaganda. 

The book has a number of minor blemishes. In support of the existence 
of a secret Russo-Japanese treaty of 1907, the author cites only an 
American source. He cites no Japanese or Russian sources on this point, 
Too frequently Japanese writers quote only English, French and Ger. 
man sources. Dr. Hishida must be commended for his frequent citation 
of Japanese sources. The secret treaty of 1907, however, is so important 
that the author should have frankly informed his readers that there are 
no accessible Japanese sources, if this be the case. 
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A report in the International Research Series. Institute of Pacific a's 
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the sai 


, on Japanese Pacific Mandate, including the Marshalls, the 
Carolines and the Marianas, except U. S. owned Guam, is composed of 
623 islands extending over a vast area in the Northwestern Pacific, 2,700 
miles long and 1,300 miles wide. The total island area is $27.7 sq. m. 
the largest (Ponape) being 144.7 sq. m. Their population in 1937 was 
109,847 of which after 20 years of Japanese administration, a little less 
than half were natives, the remainder being Japanese and a few for- 
eigners. Dr. Yanaihara, formerly professor of economics at the Tokyo 
Imperial University, has studied the economic and social life of these 
islands in comparison with the former German regime, and noted “the 
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developments achieved in the islands by the Japanese administration” 
(p. V)- 

The book is based not only on a study of the important Japanese, 
German and English sources (Spanish sources were apparently not used) 
but also on the results of questionnaires sent to administrative offices, 
schools, hospitals and churches and on first hand information gained on 
two short visits in 1933 and 1934. A translation of the original Japanese 
edition published in 1935, it is the first comprehensive survey of its kind 
available on the Japanese Mandated islands and the only detailed study 
of Micronesian native life in English. 

In spite of inadequate source material and limited field work, which 
the author acknowledges, he has succeeded not only in giving a detailed 
account of the changing economic and social life in its historical setting 
on the main island groups of the Mandate but also has discussed the 
chief administrative problems. 

The author points out that the principal emphasis of the Japanese as 
well as the German regimes has been on economic development. This 
includes not only the copra and phosphate industries developed under 
German government support, but also the sugar, alcohol, starch, damar 
gum and fishing enterprises organized by the Japanese and conducted 
mainly through subsidized private companies employing Japanese labor. 
Of the total expenditures of the South Seas Government in 1935-36 
(amounting to 5,826,000 yen) 58.4 per cent was spent for economic 
development including industry, communication, transportation and 
phosphate mining (p. 272) and the industrial emphasis was becoming 
more and more conspicuous (p. 271). It is interesting to note that from 
1930 to 1935 1,444,967 yen were spent for the Saipan, Palau and Rota 
harbors (p. 273). On the other hand, expenses for social welfare were 
small both in amount and in the annual rate of increase (p. 271). For 
the same years only 7.8 per cent of the Government expenditures were 
devoted to education, 5.8 per cent to law enforcement, and 5.4 per cent 
to sanitation (p. 272). 

These figures may be compared to those for Guam, the only non- 
Japanese controlled island in the area of this mandate. Guam has an 
area of 225 sq. m. and in 1935-36 the native population was 20,047, 
non-natives 1,449. Out of the total Naval Government expenditures of 
$163,412.92, 38.6 per cent was spent on industries and agriculture, 29.6 
per cent on education, besides a federal appropriation of $15,000, 13.5 
per cent on police and .6 per cent on sanitation. The figures on sanita- 
tion are not comparable, since most of the health work in Guam is 
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carried on not by the Naval Government but by the U. S. Naval Hospi. 
tal under the Navy Department, which in 1935-36 spent $179,484.05 for 
this purpose, that is more than the entire Naval Government expendi. 
ture. As an index to health work it may be noted that whereas 24 do. 
tors were maintained in the Mandated Territory, 10 were stationed in 
Guam with one fifth the population. Between 1920 and 1937 the natiye 
population of the Mandated Territory increased 4.8 per cent (p. 32), 
whereas in Guam during the same period it increased 50 per cent. (Sta. 
tistics for Guam are computed from the Annual Report of the Governor 
of Guam, 1920, 1936, 1937.) 

One of the obligations of the Mandatory agreement was that the 
mental and material welfare of the islanders be promoted. Dr. Yanai- 
hara admits that “the Japanese administration of the South Seas Islands 
may yet be far from fulfilling the ideal of the mandatory. Nevertheless, 
since Japan has gained results in administration as satisfactory as might 
be expected from any other nation, it would be wise to stabilize the 
present government and let it continue to govern for the promotion of 
the welfare and development of the islands in accordance with the 
principle of the mandatory system even though Japan is no longer a 
member of the League.” In conclusion he states that it is his “most 
earnest hope that Japan will make it her national policy to contribute 
substantially toward the promotion of the welfare of the islanders and 
to maintain the peace of the Pacific thereby fully honoring the spirit of 
the mandate” (p. 305). 

Dr. Yanaihara’s approach to the problems of native life in Micronesia 
is that of most trained economists concerned mainly with the western 
capitalistic systems. He tends to endorse the theories of the evolutionary 
school (as expanded by writers such as Lewis H. Morgan) which most 
anthropologists consider have long been disproved by students of primi- 
tive economy such as Lowie, Goldenweiser and Herskovits. 

Laura THOMPSON 


Honolulu, August 1940 


Burma Roap. By Nicol Smith. New York: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 1940. pp. 333. $3-50. 


ane is a popular, anecdotal account of a journey by a young 
American from Hongkong to K'unming via Hanoi and the Yunnan- 
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Indochina Railway, and thence along the Burma Road to Lashio and 
back. It is perhaps unfair to criticize a popular travel book for its small 
value as a serious study of the political, economic, and technical signifi- 
cance of the Burma Road and of the various problems connected with 
it, Nevertheless, it is to be regretted that the author missed such an ex- 
cellent opportunity to make an important addition to the scanty material 
available on China’s vital lifeline in the Southwest. 

The first half of Burma Road is taken up with anecdotes, mostly of 
the “Mysterious Orient” variety. The author’s personal observations, 
though colorfully described, are generally naive and rather commonplace. 
The only chapter of more than superficial interest in this half of the 
book is that on the Kochiu tin mines, which is a valuable reminder that 
the inhuman conditions revealed by Dr. Stampar in his League of Na- 
tions Report published five years ago continue unchanged. Mr. Smith 
describes conditions in the privately owned mines. He was unable to 
visit the mines and plant of the semi-governmental Yunnan Tin Cor- 


poration. Yunnan is one of the most backward and feudal of the prov- 
inces in Free China, and the least subject to the control of the Central 
Government. But it is not clear why the Central Government, which 
has been able to set up the Yunnan Tin Corporation in Kochiu, has not 
yet found it feasible to effect a drastic clean-up of the whole Kochiu 


area. 

In K‘unming, early in June 1939, Mr. Smith was held up while final 
permission to travel on the Burma Road was obtained and arrangements 
made with the Southwest Transportation Company, which manages the 
Burma Road, for gasoline. He was repeatedly warned that his chances of 
getting through to Burma were smali. The rainy season of June, July, 
and August had already made the road impassable in places. However, 
on June 17 he finally set out in his 1937 Ford, accompanied by the 
American Consul in K‘unming and a Chinese servant. 

The road runs from K‘unming through Anning, Tsuyung, Hsiakuan 
(at the southern end of Tali Lake), and Yunp'ing, to the Mekong 
River, where it turns sharply south through Paoshan, Lungling, Mang- 
tsze, and Chefeng, to Anting on the border. From Anting it continues 
south to Lashio, where it connects with the railroad to Mandalay and 
Rangoon. The end of the first day found Mr. Smith 120 miles from 
K‘unming in Tsuyung, where an important Aviation School is situated. 
This section of the road runs through a fairly even plateau about 6,000 
feet above sea level. “The roadbed was terrible, for a small light car. 
It had been built with a foundation of hard dirt, into which large flat- 
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surfaced stones had been pounded. These stones had worked away from 
each other in successive rains, leaving deep cracks and pockets.” 

On the second day, Mr. Smith covered the 190 miles between Tsuyung 
and Yunp ing. This section is one of the best on the entire road, despite 
steep grades and hairpin bends. At one point it rises to about 9,000 feet, 
the highest point on the whole road. Beyond Hsiakuan, Mr. Smith 
came across the first signs of damage by the rains. “The road had le. 
come a sea of mud washed down from the summit.” So far he had 
only seen six or seven munition trucks; but in Hsiakuan he saw 30 or 
40, heavily loaded. 

The third stage was between Yunp'ing and Lungling, about 200 
miles. This is apparently the most dangerous section of the road. West 
of Yunp'ing it crosses the Mekong River by a suspension bridge after 
a precipitous descent of 3,000 feet from a height of 7,300 feet. For about 
20 miles beyond the bridge the road is a narrow ledge cut into the cliff 
face. Water-seepage from the rock surface, in addition to the heavy rains, 
adds to the danger of this section, which is evidently kept open only 
by the continuous vigilance and ceaseless labor of the road gangs. Acci- 
dents occur here with appalling frequency, and Mr. Smith saw in the 
gorge below the remains of a truck that had crashed over the edge just 
two hours before. According to one estimate, which Mr. Smith was 
unable to confirm, an average of three trucks daily had been wrecked 
along the road since the beginning of the rains three weeks previously, 
and two out of three of the drivers had been killed or seriously injured. 
Beyond Paoshan the road climbs steeply over the eastern bulwark of 
the Salween valley to a height of 7,000 feet, drops dizzily for 4,000 feet 
to cross the river by a suspension bridge, and then rises again in an 

equally steep ascent to 7,200 feet, whence it descends more gradually to 
Lungling. 

On the fourth day Mr. Smith drove from Lungling to Kutkai in 
Burma, about 150 miles. In Mangtsze he saw scores of trucks buried to 
the axles in mud, and in Chefeng about 200. Beyond Chefeng the road 
descends into the swampy valley of the Shweli River, notorious for a 
singularly deadly form of malaria, and crosses the Burma border at 
Anting, about a hundred miles from Lungling. So far Mr. Smith had 
escaped any serious rainstorms though he had seen plenty of signs of 
the damage they had wrought and the delay they were causing. Just 
outside Kutkai he ran into his first tropical downpour, which prevented 
him from breaking the record for the run from K‘unming to Lashio 
but enabled him to meet the British Resident Officer in Kutkai and to 
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spend a very profitable few days in the study of the local Kachin and 


Palaung tribes. 

The 50-odd miles between Kutkai and Lashio were covered unevent- 
fully, except that the rain was now coming down in earnest and the dirt 
road resembled a muddy river. In Lashio Mr. Smith learned that very 
few Chinese trucks cross the Burma border; lucrative concessions are 
granted by the Burmese authorities to independent truck-owners, who 
carry the freight from railhead at Lashio along the Burmese section of 
the road and frequently as far into China as Lungling. 

On his return journey, Mr. Smith experienced the full fury of the 
rains (it must then have been about the end of June). He found Chefeng 
hopelessly blocked by 75 stalled munition trucks, with which even the 
desperate energy of the officials of the Southwest Transportation Com- 
pany was quite unable to cope. Between Chefeng and Mangtsze the road 
was a sea of mud, with potholes sometimes three feet deep. At one 
point the road was blocked by a landslide, at another by a mountain 
stream swollen into a swiftly rushing river, and farther on by another 
landslide of mountainous proportions. Behind each obstruction was a 
long line of trucks waiting for the road gangs and dynamite squads to 
clear the way. West of Hsiakuan, at a point where the road clings pre- 
cariously to the side of a precipice, “half the roadway had caved in and 
toppled down the gorge to the torrent far below.” In front of Mr. 
Smith was a passenger bus. “The passengers got out and, clinging to 
the cliff-side, walked across the remaining strip of roadway. Then the 
bus driver lifted down a heavy plank, no more than eighteen inches 
wide, and with it spanned the ten-foot gap beneath which was the sheer 
drop. Twice he adjusted it before it was placed to his satisfaction. Then, 
with two wheels on the remnant of road and two upon the plank, 
seemingly not half an inch from its edge, he drove the bus across to 
safety. More earth slid down as he reached firm ground. Then the 
plank was again adjusted, to take the narrower width of the Ford... . 
As we reached the other side, the remaining section of the roadway 
vanished with a dull rumble of falling earth and rock into the abyss.” 
This perilous crossing was the climax of Mr. Smith’s adventurous 
journey. 

Mr. Smith’s account is interesting and entertaining; but it is regret- 
tably lacking in hard facts. It tells practically nothing about the build- 
ing, financing, and management of the road, or about its function, ef- 
fectiveness, and prospects, as a strategic highway in wartime and as a 
means of developing internal and international trade. It does not even 
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make clear just how much traffic managed to get through during the 
rainy season of 1939. Chinese sources indicate that traffic was reduced 
go per cent during that first rainy season, but that subsequent improye. 
ments made possible a very substantial increase in traffic during the same 
period in 1940. This seems to refute the British claim, in defense of 
their ban on munitions shipments from Burma, that the road is in any 
case impassable throughout the period during which the ban applies, . 

Mr. Smith paints a picture of a rough and dangerous road, winding 
tortuously through wild, mountainous, beautiful, and sometimes sinister 
country, inhabited by strange peoples; of hordes of ragged and starving 
peasants fighting desperately against the torrential rains to keep open 
the road that they had built, literally, with their bare hands; of columns 
of munitions-laden trucks floundering through rivers of mud, creeping 
along narrow ledges cut into the side of precipitous rocks, and toppling 
into the gorge below. It is an exciting and romantic picture; but it 
doesn’t really tell us very much. 

W. J. Leanne 
New York, September 1940 


Japan’s Economic Orrensive 1n Cuina. By Lowe Chuan-hua. 
London: George Allen & Unwin. 1939. pp. 179. 


ol economic penetration of China by Japan began directly 
after the Sino-Japanese War of 1895. China was defeated at that time 
not primarily because of military or naval weakness, but rather because 
of political impotency and corrupted officialdom. China’s war indemnity 
to Japan served at once to subsidize Japanese industry and to open the 
way for foreign economic penetration in China. After the famous 
Twenty-one Demands in 1915, made by Tokyo to the arch Chinese mili- 
tary ruler, Yuan Shih-k'ai, the process of Japanese penetration was 
greatly intensified. By 1927 in Manchuria, China’s Northeast, and simi- 
larly by 1932 in Fukien, a coastal province in the Southeast, there was 
open economic aggression. Indeed from 1933 up to the beginning of the 
war in 1937, Japanese economic aggression in North China became very 
glaring. During the present war Japanese aggression has been so rapid 
and direct that it has assumed the character of an economic offensive. 

Economic penetration is a purely economic process with very little 
political pressure, though often diplomatic agreement is necessary. When 
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is accompanied by apparent political force, in the form of threat and 
intrigue, penetration turns to aggression. During the war, as aggres- 
jon is inevitably accompanied by military operations and police power, 
jggression turns to a special phase of war offensive. Offensive is after 
| a military term. Economic offensive is inseparable from military 
offensive. When Lowe Chuan-hua devoted the major part of his book 
to describe the highest degree of Japanese aggression between 1937 and 
1939, both as to its methods and its ramifying effects, the book was cor- 
rectly entitled “Japan’s Economic Offensive in China.” 

Though the author has not differentiated between, or has not empha- 
sized the different and even antagonistic interests of the heavy and light 
industries in Japan, he has presented an excellent account of the various 
salient features of the economic front. “On this invisible front the Jap- 
anese objective is palpably to crush China’s economic resistance and 
wherever possible, to divert Chinese resources in order to satisfy Jap- 
anese needs.” This also affects the Third Power interests in China, 
especially those of Great Britain and the United States. A separate chap- 
ter therefore has been judiciously written concerning Japan and the 
Third Powers. 

China’s economic defense and its new economic base are, on the 
whole, very well described. This includes economic administration and 
trade and foreign exchange control, but not the economic counter block- 
ade against the Japanese in guerilla regions. In the guerilla zones of 
what the superficial public would like to call occupied China, there is 
a Chinese economic offensive which is proving to be China’s best eco- 
nomic defense. As is often true, the offensive is the best defense, and 
the Chinese offensive is simply to keep Chinese resources away from 
the enemy’s use. In the cotton producing regions, the crop change from 
cotton to grain has prevented the Japanese from collecting raw mate- 
rials either for textiles or for the making of gunpowder. Where local 
Chinese bank notes are in circulation, with the national currency or the 
Fapi as their security, the enemy cannot wring foreign exchange from 
the Chinese producers and middlemen. 

The author has clearly analyzed the losses to Japan, to Great Britain 
and to the United States. In conclusion he expresses the idea that “the 
Chinese people have particular reason to look to Great Britain and the 
United States, as the chief authors of the Nine-Power Treaty,” to ini- 
tiate a successful effort for “international cooperation and solidarity.” 
It is to be hoped that future Anglo-American cooperation on the Pacific 
may far exceed, in force and in fortune, the most recent Anglo-French 
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cooperation on the Atlantic. Regardless of the strength or weakness of 
an international alliance against Japan, however, the present Japanese 
economic offensive in China cannot but have far-reaching influence 
throughout the world. 

CHEN Han-Seno 
Chungking, June 1940 


Toms Tire Pictures or ANctENT Cutna and An ALBum OF 
CutnesE Bamsoos. By William Charles White. Toronto: Universi, 
of Toronto Press. 1939. (Nos. 1 and 2 of Museum Studies of the 
Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology.) No. 1, pp. 75 and 125 
plates, $4.00; No. 2, pp. 200, $3.50. 


i. 1Ts Museum Studies, the Royal Ontario Museum of Archae. 
ology has found a new way of presenting Chinese Art to the great 
public. In this laudable effort it is helped by the Rockefeller Foundation, 
whose support makes it possible to offer well printed and magnificently 
illustrated volumes at an extremely low price. 

The different novelties of Dr. White’s books have all been used be- 
fore, but never by as competent a scholar. There is the occasional use of 
Chinese characters or pages of Chinese text, which look pleasant even if 
one cannot read them. There is a generous sprinkling of Chinese poetry, 
more or less closely related to the subjects illustrated or to the ideas ex- 
pressed, providing a lighter touch that may be welcomed by the casual 
reader. Finally, photographs are supplemented by ink squeezes and 
water-colors which endeavor to reconstruct the intentions of the artist. 

Most of the tomb tiles in Volume I are dated as of the Late Eastern 
Chou period, on the scanty evidence of the type of an occasional inscrip- 
tion, on the locality of their acquisition and on the information given 
by Chinese dealers. The great variety of themes used in these tiles 
offers an excellent occasion for the discussion of material culture. This 
makes the archaeological subject attractive to the layman and gives useful 
information to the initiated. The only exception which the present writer 
feels inclined to take is with the “blinkers” supposed to appear on the 
cheeks of horses. However, more serious are the doubts to be expressed 
in connection with the symbolism of images. For example, where White 


finds male and female dragons of Shang date (p. 45), others may recog- 
nize altogether different animals. Furthermore, the author displays a 
tendency to disregard the findings of Carl Hentze. But these few ob- 
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ervations do not prevent the first volume of the Museum Studies from 
Line rated among the finest presentations of a given subject and most 
sahil collections of material. 

The “Chinese Bamboos” of Volume II lack the attraction of an- 
tiquity, being dated 1785. Although no attempt is made “to appraise 
the drawings as such,” there can be a difference of opinion concerning 
their artistic quality. In this case, the historical and literary excursions 
connected with the subject are of greater importance than the illustra- 
tions, no matter how pleasant the latter may appear to the amateur. 
Text and poetry have greater affinity than in the preceding book. 

The two volumes together publicize the extraordinary range of the 
Chinese section in the Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology. Its exist- 
ence is due to the foresight of the director, C. T. Currelly, its wealth of 
homogeneous material in the field of Chinese antiquity to the sagacious 
collecting activity of William C. White. The present writer hopes that 
the subjects of later issues may be chosen from the Shang and Chou 
material, so uniquely represented in the Toronto Museum. 

ALFRED SALMONY 


New York, April 1940 


Tue Wispom oF Conrucivs, translated and edited by Lin Yutang. 
New York: The Modern Library. 1938. pp. xvii + 290. 


L. 1s a real pleasure to read Mr. Lin Yutang’s The Wisdom of 
Confucius. What might be a dry subject is presented as full of human 
interest and literary beauty. The translation is superlative for its en- 
chanting style and the shades of meaning brought out from the Chinese 
texts. Dr. Lin’s rendering has both truth and beauty. His translation of 
ii in a variety of ways, as social discipline, as propriety, rites, rituals, eti- 
quette, or rules of conduct, as moral order, or simply transliterated as 
li, shows sound judgment. The same is true of his translation of jen as 
true manhood, man’s character, kindness, benevolence, or moral prin- 
ciple, as the meaning of the original may require. Two other key words 
in the Confucian ethical system, each representing a cardinal moral 
ideal, have not only bothered European translators but even Chinese 
commentators, namely, chung and Asin. Mr. Lin’s interpretation of the 
first as “being one’s true self” and the second as “honesty in social rela- 
tionships” (p. 165) seems to bring out the real Confucian ethical mean- 
ing. No sentence can be simpler, clearer, more natural, and more faithful 
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to the exact meaning of “No may no not may” than the sentence “I 

decide according to the circumstances of the time, and act accordingly” 

(p. 161). Of course, this is paraphrasing, a method Dr. Lin purposely 

adopts. As a matter of fact, it is impossible to translate this sentence 

literally, and paraphrasing is fully justified. 

For the biography of Confucius, Dr. Lin selected the best, that by the 
great historian Sze-ma Ch‘ien. He might have been more critical toward 
the text, however, for recent research has disproved certain facts and 
questioned others recorded in this biography. In his introduction, too, 
Dr. Lin could have been more critical. Stories like the Five Classics 
having been “edited, taught and handed down by Confucius himself” 
(p. 38), and that “in Confucius’ own day, there were Six Classics in. 
stead of Five, the additional one being The Book of Music” (p, 38), 
are now taken by most Chinese with a grain of salt. Nor is it altogether 
settled whether the scholars buried alive during the Burning of Books 
in 213 B.C. were Confucians or not (p. 36), whether three generations 
of the family of Confucius divorced their wives (p. 30), and whether 
Confucius actually edited The Book of Songs as it appears today. 

A more critical attitude would have helped the translation itself, 

particularly with regard to the selection of materials from Confucian 
classics. The authenticity of The Book of Propriety (Li Chi) has always 
been under suspicion, and very much so in recent years. Dr. Lin fully 
realizes the responsibility of amplifying the teachings of Confucius by 
this book, and defends himself by saying that so far as authenticity is 
concerned, even the Analects is not any more reliable than the Li Chi 
(p. 42). But it is generally admitted that the surviving text of the 
Analects is older than that of the Li Chi by a few hundred years. Be- 
tween them grew the two wings of the Confucian school, one repre- 
sented by Mencius, a section of whose work is included in the trans- 
lation, the other represented by Hsiin Tzu. One would expect that Dr. 
Lin would resort to these two great Confucians for amplification of 
Confucius’ doctrines. Only after consulting them can the later, more de- 
veloped, more systematic doctrines of the Li Chi be employed with 
justification. The selections from the Li Chi, however, are carefully 
made, and are certainly more in tune with the teachings of the 
Analects than other parts of the book. 

The brief outline of the five characteristic ideas of the teachings of 
Confucius includes the identification of politics and ethics, Ji or the 
rationalized social order, humanism, personal cultivation as the basis 
of a world order, and the intellectual upper class. One need not agree, 
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yowever, that the Confucian theory of education is essentially, or en- 
ily, education by habit and imitation (p. 22), for Confucius insisted 

fat “Reading without thinking gives one a disorderly mind” (Analects, 

il, 15), an idea which Dr. Lin includes in his selection (p. 203). 

In his estimate of the character of Confucius Dr. Lin describes the 
seat Sage as a human being, completely taking off the old veil of 
jeification. This not only arouses more interest in the wisdom of Con- 
fucius, but also sheds more light on the social and human aspects of 
his teaching. Dr. Lin, however, is not entirely free from subjectivity. 
He says, for instance, that it was “the artist” in Confucius that “made 
him say that a man’s education should begin with poetry, be strength- 
ened by proper conduct, and ‘consummated in music’” (p. 29). One 
wonders whether it was the “artist” in Confucius or the “moralist” in 
him that made him say those words. It was undoubtedly the moral 
quality of art that attracted Confucius. Again, no one would contradict 
Dr. Lin’s view that Confucius had a sense of humor; but few would 
believe that he was as humorous as Dr. Lin thinks. Confucius said, 
to his favorite pupil, who had safely returned from some grave danger, 
‘| thought you were killed.” The pupil replied, “As long as you live, 
how dare I be killed!” Dr. Lin interprets this as joking (p. 34). Neither 
the gravity of the incident nor the serious nature of the pupil tends to 
support this interpretation. The translation “The Chous used chestnuts, 
in order to make the people nuts” (p. 175) sounds more like a current 
“Confucius Say” than a sentence from the Analects, although the original 
isa pun. The expression “Marvellous” in XV, 16 (p. 173) introduces an 
element of sarcasm which is absent from the text. 

The selections from the Analects have been made with great care and 
sound judgment. Most of the important sayings are selected; but there 
might have been some selections to represent the important Confucian 
doctrine of “rectification of names” (XII, 11; XIII, 3; etc.), and more 
quotations to show adequately the cardinal Confucian principle of filial 
piety (II, 5-8; IV, 18-21; etc.). Confucian sayings about fate, while over- 
emphasized by Western students, should not be ignored (XII, 5; XIV, 
38; etc.), if only to correct this Western misinterpretation. Other sayings, 
generally considered almost indispensable for the understanding of 
major Confucian doctrines, might have been included with decided ad- 
vantage, such as XIV, 37; XVI, 8; XVII, 9; XIX, 13; XIII, 18; XIV, 7; 
XII, 16; XVI, 10; IV, 4; XII, 22; XV, 8; XII, 11; VIII, 9; XVI, 2; XIII, 
16; etc. Reference at the end of each saying would be helpful to those 
who want to trace the original. As to the rendering of the selected 
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sayings, very little is left to be desired. The wisdom of Confucius jg 
brought out with fidelity and charm. 

In using Ku Hung-ming’s translation of Chung Yung, Dr. Lin has 
made a very happy choice, for Ku’s version is undoubtedly the bes 
English translation not only of the Golden Mean but of all the Chinese 
classics. Nevertheless, in a number of places Ku took too much liberty. 
and Lin’s alterations have helped to bring the translation closer to the 
original. In certain passages, which are admittedly difficult and which 
have greatly disturbed even ancient commentators, the improvements 
are remarkable. Take Chapter XXI, for example. Ku’s translation runs: 

The intelligence which comes from the direct apprehension of trut 
is intuition. The apprehension of truth which comes from the exercise 


of intelligence is the result of education. Where there is truth, there 
is intelligence: where there is intelligence, there is truth. 


Lin departs entirely from Ku, with full justification: 


To arrive at understanding from being one’s true self is called nature, 

and to arrive at being one’s true self from understanding is called 
culture. He who is his true self has thereby understanding, and he who 
has understanding finds thereby his true self (p. 123). 
This is closer to the original in both letter and spirit, and so is the trans- 
lation of Chaps. XXII and XXIII, and the alterations in Chaps. XXV 
and XXVI (p. 124). Lin’s substitution of “God given” for “Ordinance 
of God” (Ch. I) and “culture” for “religion” (p. 104) removes the 
religious character which the Chinese text does not possess. 

Some lines are missing from the revised translation, apparently 
through typographical oversight. Following “the man . 
character is one who is gentle, yet firm. How unflinching is his strength” 


. of moral 


(p. 107), there runs a sentence of parallel construction, which is here 
missing and which may be rendered “He is independent and impartial. 
How unflinching is his strength.” The sentence “When what is to be 
said is previously determined, there will be no difficulty in carrying 
it out ” (p. 121), is obviously a careless condensation of Ku’s version 
of the two sentences (Ch. XX, original text; XVI, Ku’s arrangement) 
which read “When what is to be said is previously determined, there 
will be no breakdown. When what is to be done is previously deter- 
mined, there will be no difficulty in carrying it out.” On p. 113, before the 
phrase “In dignity of office . . . ,” a sentence “He did not lose the esteem 
of his people” is missing (Ch. XVIII). All in all, Dr. Lin’s choice of 
Ku Hung-ming’s translation and his own modifications of it demon- 
strate keen judgment and good taste. 
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Book Reviews 
The translation of Mencius VI, deserves equally high praise, because 
it beautifully reproduces the spontaneous and flowing style of Mencius. 


The only defect is the omission of Chap. XVIII from the translation (p. 
389). This is definitely an oversight, since the translator claims that 
“This essay is translated in full without omissions” (p. 275). It happens 
to be an important chapter, as it deals with an essential concept of the 
central idea of the Confucian system, true manhood. The translation of 
both the Ta Hsueh and selections from the Li Chi is flawless. 
Wine-Tsir CHAN 
Oriental Institute, University of Hawaii, April 1940 


Unrrep States Poticy Towarp Cuina. By Paul Hibbert Clyde. 
Durham: Duke University Press. 1940. pp. xv + 321. $3.50. 


ST naanion of documents do not usually excite the interest of 
other than specialists in the field they cover. This set of American state 
papers on China, spanning the century since 1839, is an agreeable ex- 
ception to the general rule. For one thing, it gains life and color by in- 
duding a wide selection of Despatches from Ministers in China and 
Instructions sent out from Washington by the State Department. For 
another, two-thirds of the documents cover the 1839-1899 era, and these 
again are mainly concentrated on the last four “forgotten” decades of 
the century, which are fresher and more interesting because they have 
been so generally ignored. 

The handling of such issues as the proposed occupation of Formosa, 
the trade in Chinese coolies, the Tientsin Massacre, the audience ques- 


tion, Chinese immigration, /ikin and foreign trade, the missionaries, 
and the protection of foreigners supply illuminating: commentaries on 
American policy, and offer rich and varied materials on China itself, 
during this period. The texts of the classic periods on the opening of 
China (1839-60), on formulation of the Open Door Policy (1899-1900), 
and on the Consortiums and the Washington Conference are given, but 
here, too, supplemented by important despatches and instructions. Of 
the more recent issues, the Lansing-Ishii exchange of notes, the secret 
protocol attached to them, and the eventual cancellation of the notes 
achieved by the American threat to publish the protocol also provide 
dramatic material. 

In addition to this obvious value in university courses and as a con- 
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venient reference work for the specialist, this volume can thus be recom. 
mended to the lay reader who desires something more than a super- 
ficial knowledge of American policy in the Far East. A wide reading 
of the book by Americans would serve a most useful purpose in this 
critical turning point in Far Eastern developments. The enterprise 
naturally suggests the possibility of even larger compilations of the kind. 
The scattered documents in Foreign Relations, China Despatches, and 
other official sources might well be assembled in several volumes. The 
series would provide background readings for courses in universities 
unable to secure the basic documents, and thus stimulate study and 
research on Far Eastern questions. 

T. A. Bisson 

New York, September 1940 


QuarTERLY BULLETIN OF CHINESE BIBLIOGRAPHY (English Edition), 
Kunming: The Chinese National Committee on Intellectual Co. 
operation and The National Library of Peiping. 


N. PHENOMENON of the years of China’s successful resistance to 
aggression is more noteworthy than the increase of intellectual and creative 
cultural activity of all kinds in spite of the handicaps of war. In this kind 
of work an honorable part has been played by the National Library of 
Peiping, now removed to Kunming, in Yiinnan province. Its Quarterly 
Bulletin, issued for an annual subscription of U. S. $2.00, should be con- 
sulted by all librarians and individual scholars who are interested in 
keeping up with important contemporary Chinese publications and 
studies. The current issue contains an important article by Father 
Hubert Verhaeren on “The Ancient Library of Pei T'ang,” and descrip. 
tive lists of books and periodicals in Chinese and European languages, 
and an Index Translationum. 


O. L. 


PoxiticaL AND StraTEcIc INTERESTS OF THE Unitep Kincpom: 
Aw Ovtttne. By a Study Group of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. London, New York, Toronto: Oxford University 
Press. 1939. pp. xvi + 304. $3.00. 


; = is a valuable product of the unofficial British Common- 
wealth Relations Conference held in Australia in 1938. It is a “curtailed 
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Book Reviews 

and revised version” of the main paper submitted to the Conference on 
behalf of the United Kingdom. As now presented it is a remarkably 
successful summary of British policies and problems on the eve of the 
present great crisis. The preface is dated just one week before the Ger- 
man occupation of Prague; in other words, we have here a picture of 
the situation immediately before the “Ides of March” and the conse- 


quent revolution in British policy which perhaps marked the real be- 


ginning of the Second World War. 

The book is a mine of information on foreign and military affairs and 
their interrelations. It supplies admirable historical summaries, and, 
on more recent events, accounts of British policy whose documentation 
and objectivity alike render them useful. The Ethiopian, Spanish and 
Czechoslovak crises are thus dealt with. The treatment of Far Eastern 
questions, though not without value, is less complete. In particular, the 
handling of Manchuria, 1931-32, is cursory and throws little light upon 
a much-controverted business. “The only possible method of dealing 
with it,” the authors state, “was by conciliation and mediation... . 
The United States, who showed throughout a strong desire to cooperate 
with the League, did not consider that coercion in any form should be 
applied . . .” (p. 218). These statements will not be universally accepted. 

Though written before the outbreak of war, the book illuminates 
various episodes and aspects of the conflict, and in the light of later 
events its comments frequently do credit to its authors’ information and 
judgment. They note, for example, the possibility and the dangers of an 
understanding between Germany and Russia (p. 98); and the strategic 
importance of Swedish iron ore is fully treated (pp. 90-91). From the 
military point of view, the most interesting feature is the lucid statement 
of the consequences for the British Empire of the development of the 
air arm. As a result of this development, it points out, the United King- 
dom has entirely lost its old security; it is now the most exposed part 
of the Commonwealth, and its safety must be the first concern of the Im- 
perial forces. The Dominions “must pay great attention to air power 
if they are to hold out, as they may have to hold out, for long periods 
before relief can come from Great Britain”; and air assistance from 
them might prove “of inestimable value” in any theater of war, but 
especially in the event of operations in the East, where only “meager” 
British air forces are available. 

Many things have changed since this book left the press. It now 
seems strange to read of Canada’s “attitude of aloofness from active 
cooperation in Imperial defense,” a phrase which few Canadians would 
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have challenged only a year ago. Nevertheless, the facts and figures mar. 
shalled here still have much relevance, and the student of affairs wil] do 
well to keep the volume beside him. One seldom finds so much sound 
and useful information packed within one pair of covers. 

C. P. Stacey 

Princeton University, June 1940 


Buitpinc THE CanapiAN West: THE Lanp anv Cotonizatioy 
Po.icigs OF THE CaNabIAN Pactric Rattway. By James B. Hedges, 


New York: The Macmillan Company. 1939. pp. vii + 422. 


, history of the Canadian West, more than of any other 
country except Manchuria, is the history of its railways. Economic de- 
velopment, the settlement of the vast territories, the expansion toward 
the Pacific are inseparably related to the building and functioning of 
the Canadian Pacific and the Canadian National. The opening up of the 
Plains, before all the exploration of the immense resources in agricul- 
tural soil, timber, and ores, as well as the filling of the West with people, 
developed hand in hand with the westward expansion of the two main 
transcontinental lines. The first settlers of the remote regions in the 
Prairies and Rockies were actually in many instances railway construc- 
tion workers and their descendants. In the modern history of Canada, 
the two railways opened a “Window to the Pacific” and made Canada 
a factor in the new region which was to become a crossroads of world 
events in the Twentieth Century. 

Professor Hedges’ book is a full account, in some parts very specialized, 
of the land settlement schemes and policies of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. The reader acquainted with the writings of W. A. Mackintosh, 
especially his contributions to the volumes on Limits of Land Settlement 
and Prairie Settlement, will find it very instructive. We see the value 
of the book in the nature of its subject. Unlike the American West, the 
Canadian West was to a great extent settled through the efforts and 
policies of the Canadian Pacific, which, it should not be forgotten, owns 
a large merchant fleet active in transporting European immigrants. One 
should be grateful to Professor Hedges for his detailed accounts of the 
immigration and settlement policies. The mass immigration to the 
United States and Canada at the end of the past century actually origi- 
nated in the recruiting work among South and East European peasants 
of the transatlantic shipping companies. 
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Book Reviews 

The volume is divided into twelve chapters, each covering a different 

aspect of the Canadian Pacific’s colonization work in Saskatchewan, 

Manitoba, and Alberta. It will attract students both of agriculture and 

of population. Attached is a selected bibliography and four geographical 
maps. 

NicHotas MirkowiIcu 
University of California, June 1940 


EXPERIMENTS IN CIVILIZATION: THE Errects oF European CvuL- 
TURE ON A Native CoMMUNITY OF THE SOLOMON IsLaNnps. By H. 
Ian Hogbin. London: George Routledge and Sons, Ltd. 1939. 
pp. xvi + 268. 2 maps, 24 illustrations. 155. 


Ax ANTHROPOLOGIST of the University of Sydney here reports 
on the modern experience of an isolated Melanesian “bush people” in 
Malaita, Solomon Islands. He analyzes the impact of the white man’s 
government, the results of the conversion of some to Christianity, the 
history and effects of trade and the “labor traffic,” the causes of de- 
population, and the problems of education. So recent has effective con- 
tact been that the living generations practically span the gap between 
the warrior cannibal and the more or less sophisticated product of school 
and mission. 

The author follows a logical plan of dividing his materials into 
three sections: the past, the present, and the future. The first sets 
the “base line” for the study of change by reviewing social organiza- 
tion, economics, law and religion among the group concerned. The 
second gives a detailed analysis of the modern situation. The final 
section reviews the problems, and the alternatives in policy, which might 
be considered in looking for solutions. In doing so it draws upon com- 
parative materials from other colonial areas. A point of special interest 
is that Hogbin leans to the idea of introducing Chinese or other out- 
siders as plantation labor, a policy so far tabu in the Solomons; this 
would, in his opinion, counteract the disruptive effects of having a large 
proportion of adult males away for years from their villages. 

This volume will take a prominent place in the growing body of sci- 
entifically oriented literature on modern changes among so-called 
primitive peoples. On the one hand it will have practical value for 
administrators, missionaries, and other persons interested in “native” 
welfare—the side of applied anthropology. On the other, it is of theo- 
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retical significance as adding to our knowledge of cultural dynamics, 
of how societies change and resist change. In this respect it may be of 
considerable interest to economists, sociologists and others, particularly 


as such native peoples have been subjected to extensive planning and 
guidance by government and other agencies, and in these relatively 
simple situations the results tend to show rather clearly. 
F. M. Keegstne 
University of Hawaii 


L’UTILISATION DU SOL EN INDocHINE Frangalse. By Pierre Gourou, 
Paris: Centre d'Etudes de Politique Etrangéere; Travaux des 
Groupes d'Etudes. Publ. No. XIV. 1939. 


yee extensive French literature on Indochina has been con- 
siderably enriched by this publication under the auspices of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations and the Centre d’Etudes de Politique Etrangére 
of Paris. Gourou, whose earlier work on Indochina, especially on the 
Red River delta,’ has well prepared him for this study, divides his book 
into three main parts. The first deals with the physical conditions affect- 
ing land utilization, such as relief, climate, and soil. In Indochina moun- 
tains and plains are approximately equal in extent. As it is an agricultural 
country where rice is the dominant crop, its mountainous regions are 
much less populated or utilized than are the plains. Not all plains in 
Indochina, however, have the same agricultural-economic value. Gourou 
distinguishes between young and ancient alluvial plains. The former are 
fertile, and are found near the sea; these have attracted the major 
portion of the population and are today extremely crowded. The latter, 
located in the interior are, on the other hand, poor, frequently lateritic, 
and only thinly inhabited. The climate of Indochina is tropical, domi- 
nated by the monsoons. Thus it is the distribution of precipitation and 
not temperature conditions that determines the agricultural activities 
of the peasants. Irregularities in the amount of rainfall cause droughts 
or serious floods—according to the geographical region—and these must 
be combated by irrigation systems or by extensive dykes. 
The second part of the book examines the distribution of the popu- 
lation and its bearing upon the intensity of land utilization. The total 
population of Indochina has been estimated at 23 million, in an area of 


1 Gourou, Pierre: Les Paysans du Delta Tonkinois. Etude de Géographie Humaine, 
Paris, 1936. 
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-40,000 sq. kilometers. Of these, however, 19 million are concentrated 
in an area of only 100,000 sq. km. In other words, 82 per cent of the popu- 
lation is crowded into 13 per cent of the area. The most densely settled 
regions are the delta of the Red River and the narrow coastal alluvial 
plains of Annam; less densely settled are Cochin-China and Cambodia; 
thinly settled are the plains and mountains of the interior. This has a 
bearing on possible Japanese invasion routes. Among the various factors 
that have brought about the present distribution of the population the 
foremost is malaria. The regions that have a very dense population are 
either entirely free of malaria or but slightly infested. 

The third and major section of the book discusses land utilization 
and economic life. Indochina is essentially an agricultural country where 
a predominantly peasant population tills the land in the old traditional 
way. Vegetable matter supplies the peasant with food, shelter, clothing, 
and tools. Livestock, except for hogs and poultry, is of very little im- 
portance. Most of the labor is performed by man; work animals are 
used only in the preparation of the fields, not for transportation. 

Of the total area probably only 100,000 sq. km., or 13 per cent, are 
actually utilized. Unfortunately the country still lacks adequate statistics, 
so that we have to depend upon rough estimates. 

Chapters VII to IX, the most important in the book, deal in great 
detail with water, the fundamental problem of the peasants of Indo- 
china. Dykes against river floods and inundations from the sea, drainage, 
and irrigation systems help the peasant to maintain the proper amount 
of water for his rice fields. These chapters deal, furthermore, with 
such social and economic factors as land ownership, the size of the 
agricultural units, tenancy, agricultural labor, land values, the problems 
of agricultural technique, methods and intensity of cultivation, the 
extent of rice culture, and secondary crops grown either for home con- 
sumption or for sale. Further chapters are devoted to fishing, land utili- 
zation in mountain regions (shifting cultivation), vegetation, and the 
standard of living among the various social groups and in different 
sections of the country. Gourou gives special attention to such questions 
as forest devastation, soil erosion, and shifting cultivation or “ray” culture 
as it is called in Indochina. Of the 640,000 sq. km. not occupied by 
man, approximately 350,000 are forest covered. Primeval forest areas 
have, however, become rare in Indochina. Most of the forests have been 
either cut over by lumbermen or burned down by shifting cultivators 
and have been reduced to secondary forests or even “park-savannas.” 
Open grasslands covered by such grasses as Imperata cylindrica and 
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Saccharum spontaneum are very extensive and are also the result of 
the action of the shifting cultivator followed by frequent grass fires, 
In parts of Indochina the population density has become so great that 
the administration has had to make every effort to relieve the pressure, 
The program includes the extension of irrigation and drainage systems 
in order to make possible the growing of a second rice crop in areas 
producing but one rice crop, improvements of agricultural techniques, 
of seeds, a fight against plant pests, elimination of the middlemen and 
usurers by the establishment of cooperatives and rural credit institutions, 
development of rural industries in order to secure additional employ- 
ment and income. Attempts to solve the problems quickly through re. 
distribution of population and the creation of new agricultural settle. 
ments in previously undeveloped areas have not been successful, largely 
because of the sporadic and limited character of the efforts. Gourou’s 
study is well illustrated with maps. It has an index, numerous cross 
references, and bibliographical footnotes. 
Kart J. Pewzer 
Manila, Philippine Islands 


Tue Frurrino Way or Lire. By Camilo Osias. Boston: Ginn & 
Co. 1940. pp. 321. 


; author of this interesting volume is a distinguished repre- 
sentative of the Malay, or Brown subdivision of the Mongolian race. 
This fact is significant since writers from this branch of mankind have 
not hitherto been able to attract much attention from members of other 
races. Men like Rizel and Kalaw have written ably on important themes, 
and others in the Philippines and Malaya, but outside of a limited group 
their writings have not attracted the attention that perhaps they de- 
served. 

Mr. Osias has qualified as an educator, politician (in the better sense), 
author and leader of his people. He was first Filipino Division Super- 
intendent of Schools, first President of the National University, Manila 
and former Resident Commissioner to the United States, Delegate to 
the Philippine Constitutional Convention and author of several books. 
The main thesis of his latest book is the Tayo, or pluralized concept 
of life, as it has influenced the life of the Filipino people, and he has 
been profoundly influenced by such American philosophers and educa- 
tors as William James and John Dewey. According to his own definition: 
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“Datayoism or Tayoism is the Filipinos’ conception of the right, the 
true, and the righteous way of life. Even as the chambered nautilus keeps 
leaving his outgrown shell, so must human beings and nations and 
humanity leave behind the narrow way of life and graduate into the 
human, then the divine, way of life. Such is the intent and purpose, the 
aim and goal, of the pluralized philosophy. It is the pluralized way of 
life.” 

It is interesting and still more significant that there should be in this 
book a comparison between Tayo, the philosophy of the Filipinos, and 
Bushido, the militaristic philosophy of Japan. Mr. Osias has put his 
finger on the greatest curse of modern times, Chauvinistic Nationalism. 
As he writes, on page 53: “There is a wrong kind and a right kind of 
nationalism. What we must develop, of course, is the sane and sound 
variety. We cannot afford to intensify and make widespread the brand 
of patriotism, or nationalism, that is narrow, chauvinistic, bellicose, and 
destructive. We must cultivate the type of nationalism that is broad, 
reasonable, humanized, and constructive. Ours must be the nationalism 
based upon peace, not war; it must be founded upon love, not hatred. 
It is eminently fitting and proper that Filipinos cultivate their spirit 
of nationalism, if we are to have a nation robust and strong, progressive 
and dynamic. Patriotism, sound, humane, and intelligent, has to be 
ingrained and chiseled into the very character of our citizenship.” 

Mr. Osias brings out very clearly the merging of cultures and philoso- 
phies of the Orient and the Occident in the Philippines and the great 
debt the Filipinos owe America. He voices again and again what other 
Filipino leaders have said on this theme, and his recognition should 
make even the most materialistic Americans feel proud of that achieve- 
ment. 

All this leads the reviewer, who lived among the Filipinos for some 
twelve years, to urge that this topic is of profound significance at a time 
when America may be tempted to shift its policies with reference to 
Japan and the Philippines. When many people are being taken in by 
the shallow doctrines of totalitarianism it is refreshing to have a dis- 
tinguished Filipino educator stand up so vigorously for democracy. 

There is much to commend in the life of the Filipinos which Mr. 
Osias extols. In Rizel’s life we had the finest exemplification of it. He 
was one to be ranked with all those great ones whose love of mankind 
transcended narrow nationalism and racism. The author rightly praises 
the strongly developed family life of the Filipinos. The place of the 
Filipino women is higher than that of almost any other women in the 
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Orient. This is one of the surest indices of the progress of any people 
and promises great progress for the nation. 

America and the Philippines have a great part to play in the regener. 
ation of the Far East, and America has a moral duty to see to it that no 
freebooters are permitted to frustrate the Filipinos’ efforts to perpetuate 
and even spread their philosophy of the good life. As the only large 
body of Christian Orientals, they ought to be guaranteed the right to 
demonstrate the merits of their way of living. 

Mr. Osias’ book will encourage all Filipinos in their struggle upward 
from the blighting effects of their long Spanish bondage, and it should 
reveal to many outside of the Philippines the tremendous significance 
of America’s part in the affairs of the Orient. The American stake jn 
the Far East is not merely in tin, abaca, rubber and gold, but also in 
those truths enunciated long ago by the humble carpenter of Pales. 
tine. These truths the dictators have flouted. Mr. Osias and his people 
believe in them and are making a valiant effort to carry them into actual 
practice. Unless I totally misjudge my own people, America will see to it 
that they are not forced to accept some other doctrines less acceptable. 

Warren D. Situ 
Eugene, Oregon, July 1940 


Tue Wanperine Lake. By Sven Hedin. Trans. from the Swedish 
by F. H. Lyon. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Inc. 1940. pp. 
x + 291. 32 illustrations. 76 sketches. 10 maps. 


aint things are combined in this one book. It continues the 
narrative of an expedition under Sven Hedin in 1934, authorized by 
the Nanking Government, to explore motor routes from China into 
Sinkiang. (The first part of this story was told in Hedin’s The Flight 
of Big Horse.) Then there is an account of desert exploration by motor 
car, and of adventures by canoe on the rivers and meres of the least- 
known wastes about Lob Nor. There is also a partial account of the 
detailed work done by several scientific members of the party; and 
finally a description of the “migration” of Lob Nor, the “Wandering 
Lake.” As a political background, there are the turbulent events of 
civil war within the province, complicated by the participation of both 
White and Red Russian troops; but in this the contribution to the recent 
history of Sinkiang is not so important as in The Flight of Big Horse. 
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Owing to the political complications, the travelling was not done as a 


consecutive single journey, but by fits and starts. This makes it neces- 
sary to check each chapter carefully with the maps. The political haz- 
ards, aS a matter of fact, were not so melodramatic as those of the 
previous volume; perhaps the author feels this, for in one place he 
livens up the narrative with three pages of an imaginative account of 
an adventure he might have had, but as a matter of fact did not have. 
This however is quite in keeping, for Hedin has always been a roman- 


tic adventurer as well as an indefatigable and accurate scientist. He 
gives also some of the adventurous side of the experiences of his com- 
sanions—several of whose detailed scientific accounts have appeared 
in such noteworthy volumes as Bergman’s Archaeological Researches in 
Sinkiang (reviewed in Paciric Arrairs, June, 1940), and in papers con- 
tributed to the Hyllningskrift for Hedin’s seventieth birthday (Stock- 
holm, Geografiska Annaler, 1935). 

Horner and Chen’s paper on “Alternating Lakes” in that volume 
should be read in conjunction with Hedin’s account of the change in 
the position of Lob Nor in this volume. Briefly, there was a controversy 
in the nineteenth century about whether the Lob Nor discovered by 
Prjevalski was the ancient historical Lob Nor. Hedin, as a result of 
his travels in 1893-97 and again in 1899-1902 not only declared that 
the lake had moved from its ancient position, but predicted that it 
would return to that position. The prophecy was fulfilled when the 
lake, and the water of the Tarim system flowing into it, changed to 
their ancient channels and basins about 1921, as Hedin himself dis- 
covered in 1928. Horner and Chen contributed, to the problem as a 
whole, some interesting comparisons between the Tarim—Lob Nor 
hydrography and that of the Edsin Gol and its terminal lakes. 

It is interesting that Hedin, Horner, and Chen all find these im- 
portant “alternating” changes adequately accounted for by natural silt- 
ing and evaporation. It should be noted, however, that these are rivers 
which throughout historical time have been tapped for extensive irri- 
zation. This human activity has an effect on silting, not only in the 
trigation canals but in the main natural channel or channels down- 
tream from the points where the irrigation canals diminish the flow of 
water. Moreover these are rivers which are fed more by the melting of 
now and glaciers in very high but distant mountains than by rainfall. 
t thus happens that the maximum flow of water does not exactly co- 
ncide with the maximum take-off of water for irrigation. In the late 
ummer a great deal of water comes down from the mountains too late 
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for use in irrigation. It will probably be proved, eventually, that changes 
in the river courses are to some degree influenced by the interference 
of human activity with the “natural” silting-and-flooding rhythm. Tp 
“document” this, however, would require careful observation of cop. 
temporary irrigation practices and their results, checked by study of 
ancient, abandoned sites and their irrigation systems, and checked 
again to allow for both silting and floods in years when ifrigation js 
interrupted by war. The question is important to the whole future of 
arid, irrigated Chinese and Russian Central Asia, and to the study 
elsewhere of “man-made” deserts. 


- L. 


Inner AstAN Frontiers or Cutna. By Owen Lattimore. Nex 
York: American Geographical Society, Research Series No, 2, 
1940. pp. xxiii + 585. 11 maps. $4.00. 


* Lattimore, beyond any other Western contemporary, 
seems to understand Chinese history from the inside. He peers into the 
mechanism to record how it works, what gives it power, and where it js 
weak. He synthesizes a mass of old facts and new interpretations into 
a logical and comprehensible pattern, and in this volume knits together 
concepts which he has presented, often tentatively, in several books and 
a score of articles during the past ten years. 

The basic issues are presented thus (p. 20): 


The major problems, as I see them, are the following: What are the 
earliest social forms and continuous historical processes that we can de- 
tect in China within the Great Wall? What was the landscape—the 
setting of environment—in which they began and pursued their develop- 
ment? Similarly, what are the basic landscape and environmental 
characteristics of the Great Wall Frontier and trans-Frontier regions— 
Manchuria, Mongolia, Chinese Turkistan, and Tibet—and what are 
the original forms and historical processes out of which developed their 
later societies? What is the type and style of interaction between the his- 
tory of China and that of the different sectors of the Frontier and the 
Frontier as a whole? 


The next 230 pages, constituting Part I: “The Historical Geography 
of the Great Wall,” reviews region by region and people by people 
the facts underlying these issues and the concepts which give facts 
meaning. The presentation is two-fold: how environment influenced 
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gciety, and, more important, how peoples formed societies that manip- 
ylated and attempted to control environment along distinctive eco- 
gomic lines. 

In this section are some of the shrewdest and most illuminating dis- 
illations of historical process to be found in all the literature of China. 
Take as one example the study of the process by which the Chinese 
became committed to intensive, irrigated agriculture until this was the 
esence of their “Chineseness.” The development of this process de- 
ended upon organization of abundant man-power for conservancy and 
jistribution of water. This determined both government forms and labor 
sandards. Large-scale conservancy necessitated reserve stores of grain 
to sustain conscript-labor. The grain had to be kept in a safe place— 
2 walled city within a tributary, adjacent, agricultural terrain. The 
man-made landscape had a cellular structure in which walled city and 
adjacent farm land were the nearly self-sufficient unit of administration 
ind trade. Government linked similar units region by region, first into 
singdoms and then into united empire. Large-scale conservancy also 
produced a bureaucracy of account-keepers to measure land and water 
low, to assess and collect taxes. This mandarinate came to be drawn 
rom a landlord gentry whose members had the leisure to master a 
vritten language so difficult as to be almost their monopoly. This literate 
lass was necessary to make any Chinese government work; but it also 
iad a sinister part in wrecking economy by directing the best watered 
and to itself while progressively relieving its own landlord class of an 
quitable share in taxation until the burden on the peasantry became 
inbearable. 

Interpretations of the social and economic forms in Mongolia, Man- 
huria, Central Asia, and Tibet have the same clarity and insight. 
ome section titles from the chapter on Mongolia, the locus classicus 
f all Frontier history, indicate the scope: “Early cultural differentiation 
etween North China and Mongolia”; “Functional explanation of the 
ise of steppe society”; “Social and economic contrasts between the 
teppes and China”; and “Characteristic phases of steppe history.” Of 
reat interest is the exposition of the difference between desert-divided 
ases of the Takiamakan and the steppe-linked oases north of the 
“ien Shan. This exposition shows the potentialities for development 
f Chinese-like intensive agriculture in the first, and pastoral nomadism 
ut from the second. Lattimore investigates Chinese penetration into 
entral Asia and refutes the popular concept of the importance of trade, 
specially the silk trade, in this expansion. 
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This first part, actually a book in itself, presents the basic problem 
for the remainder of the volume. Two major primary societies had de. 
veloped, one in the river lands of China and the other in the Mop. 
golian steppe; but many secondary societies, strongly influenced by 
both, also appeared, particularly along the frontier which was neither 


good agricultural terrain nor true steppe. Throughout later history § 


there is an alternating pattern of Chinese domination of the steppe, 
then of conquest of China by people from the Frontier or trans-Frontier. 
The questions which Lattimore seeks to answer are these: “Where, jn 
all this welter of simple and complex economic practices, ways of 
living, and social orders, are the prime impulses of historical change 
to be sought? 
to be placed—in China, in the steppe, or in the marginal Frontier 
lands?” 

The approach now becomes primarily historical. Starting with a 
description of a simple and essentially homogeneous neolithic culture 
scattered over most of China and parts of Inner Asia, Parts II, III, and 
IV trace the development of the most characteristic Chinese economic, 
social, and political forms, and their gradual extension over nearly 
the whole geographic area that could embrace them. The discussion 
of the earliest stages seeks—not too successfully, I think—to harmonize 
the still fragmentary findings of archaeology concerning the neolithic 


and early Bronze Age, with the earliest legendary material as it is | 
being reappraised by modern Chinese scholars, and with the beginnings | 


of recorded history. Lattimore propounds the very useful concept of a 
gradual differentiation between those people who were slowly becoming 
“Chinese” and’ those who fell behind to become “the barbarians.” 
Technical development and more complex social and political organi- 
zation made possible inclusion of larger and different types of terrain 
within the Chinese field, first eastward into the great plain, then both 
eastward and westward, and finally southward almost without limit. 
Significantly, when the less highly specialized peoples in regions 
peripheral to the ever expanding Chinese core acquired the more ad- 
vanced techniques which brought them into the main line of develop- 
ment they often produced the impulses to change which inaugurated 
new eras in Chinese history. Chou and Ch'in are merely the best 
known examples. Furthermore, it was the people along the northern 
fringe, excluded from intensive agriculture, who evolved counter-tech- 
niques which allowed penetration into the steppe and development 
there of an integrated society of pastoral nomadism. This happened 
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ong after, and partly as a result of the development of intensive agri- 
culture. But when it happened there was a new kind of differentiation 
and a new style of history: a differentiation not between more and less 
“Chinese,” but between a pastoral and an agricultural society; a new 
tyle of history, a “Frontier style” in that intermediate zone where a 
narginal culture was produced by interacting forces from the steppe 
and from China. 

Thereafter the “center of gravity” was in this marginal zone and 
culture. Political considerations arising from the existence of this zone, 
and not any imperative drive generated within China itself, were largely 
responsible for wall-building, for undecisive campaigns in the steppe, 
and for uneconomic conquests of Central Asian oasis states. Likewise 
it was from this zone that conquests of China were usually initiated by 
yeople who drew upon the steppe, and who understood the society, 
politics, and sources of power of both the steppe and China. 

This attempt to state the main thesis of the book’s second half simpli- 
fes unfairly a picture presented in great detail, and necessarily neglects 
many important topics. The argument is heavily weighted with theory, 
ind ideas advanced as hypotheses occasionally reappear in the develop- 
ng argument with the force of fact. Although the treatment is often 
epetitive and the style sometimes diffuse, the book stands upon merits 
which far outweigh any incidental weaknesses. For me, Inner Asian 
Frontiers of China is the most stimulating book on the Far East in a 
lecade. 

C. Martin WIBur 
Field Museum, Chicago 
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